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The Atomic Age and 
Our Biological Future 


By H. V. BRONDSTED 


Describes simply, and with a minimum of 
technical language, the biological, and par- 
ticularly the genetical, effects that may ensue 
from the increasing use of atomic energy, if 
rigorous measures are not taken to ensure 
that the amount of radiated energy in the 
atmosphere does not rise above the level 
that can be tolerated without damage to the 
human body. As a background to the 
understanding of the ways in which radia- 
tion can affect the genetical constitution of 
man, the author provides an account of the 
structure and behaviour of the atom and 
of the development of the embryo and the 
mechanisms of heredity. 9s 6d net 
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The Story of Sex in Nature— 
From the Ameba to Man 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


John Langdon-Davies has written a book of 
exact and interesting knowledge, illuminated 
by a sense of wonder at the beauty and 
complexity of living forms and of the intri- 
cate mechanisms that bring them into being. 
His book will be found absorbing and 
enlightening both for the adult and for the 
younger reader. It is a masterly presenta- 


tion of essential biology. 12s 6d net 
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By HENRY C. KING 


A clear and non-technical outline of the 
history of astronomy from its origins in the 
Near East to its development as a science 
in seventeenth century Europe. 18s net 


Science in History 


By J. D. BERNAL 


In this new and completely revised edition, 
Professor Bernal has incorporated in the 
sections dealing with modern science the 
most significant recent advances and has 
large rewritten the chapter devoted to 
social science. 42s net 
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Humanist Challenge 


ELEGATES from four quarters of the globe are 
Drs in London for the Second Congress of the 

International Humanist and Ethical Union. They 
have come from America and Europe, from Africa, India, 
and Japan, men and women, young and old, filled with a 
common purpose, pursuing the same ideals. What is it 
that brings people of different races and backgrounds 
together? Have they been converted to a new religion 
more compatible with modern knowledge than the older 
religions? Or do they claim to possess a panacea for the 
problems of our times? Those who ask such questions 
misconceive the nature of humanism. It does not provide 
an easy answer-book for the puzzles that perplex us; 
rather it supplies a touchstone which enables us to detect 
what is worth preserving and what should be rejected. 
That touchstone is reason, so far as beliefs are concerned ; 
and a sense of the dignity and importance of every indi- 
vidual, an enlargement of sympathy in all human relation- 
ships. No man is too insignificant to bother about. What 
divides us—race, creed, ignorance, perversity—matters far 
less than what unites us. We are in a real sense members 
of one another. We belong to the same species and the 
threat of extinction dwarfs our differences. We must learn 
to live together or else we shail perish together. 

So much for generalities. The purpose of a Congress 
is to discuss their practical application, to devise a suitable 
strategy for influencing public opinion. It would fail dis- 
mally if it could produce no more than vague resolutions 
designed to combine the minimum of meaning with the 
maximum of agreement. But there is no reason why it 
should fail. All over the world there are men and women 
conscious of the inadequacy of traditional religion in 
what is predominantly a scientific age. They are seeking 
to adjust themselves to a difficult transition and to work 
out the implications of living without the familiar mytho- 
logical dropscene. If this life is all what are we to do 
with it? 

For humanists the centre shifts from the invisible 
to the visible, from sky to earth, from God to man. It is 
because they share this common perspective that they are 
brought together. The time is ripe for the various human- 
ist organizations to offer the challenge of a united and 
international front. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


‘LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOSSOM’ 


som and a hundred schools 


L ET a hundred flowers blos- 
No 


of thought contend.’ 
western statesman could have 
expressed the principle of tolera- 
tion in such mellifluous lan- 
guage. I trust that Mao Tse- 
Tung meant it. There is an old 
Chinese proverb that ‘One 
flower and lo, it is Spring ’, and 
now we are promised a whole 
garden. But, as every gardener 
knows, there is the problem of 
weeds. They have been pretty 
ruthlessly exterminated in the 
past, but there can be no doubt 
that China has undergone some 
change of tactics. She is begin- 
ning to realize that differences 
of opinion cannot be perman- 
ently eradicated by the methods 
of a bulldozer. 

I find a great deal to admire 
in what China has accomplished, 
and I shall have no misgivings 
if the new line proves to be a 
switch from the doctrinaire to 
the empirical. Naturally there 
is Opposition to such a change, 
but I don’t share the view of 
some commentators that the 
whole thing is a cynical trick to 
encourage dissidents to expose 
themselves. Beyond certain 
limits conformism defeats its 
own object. 


Humanism in Practice 

T is part of my own humanist 

faith that human beings can- 
not indefinitely be kept in strait- 
jackets. There seems to be a 
natural tendency to restore the 
equilibrium when it has been 
upset by political or religious 
extremists. If this were not the 
case I do not see how human- 
ism itself could have survived 
through all the long centuries of 
persecution and indoctrination. 

I read with special interest a 
recent declaration of _ the 
National Association of Atheists 
and Freethinkers, which met in 
Warsaw. ‘ We are the heirs and 
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Mao Tse-Tung 


continuers of the rationalist and: 
humanist movement which, in 
the course of centuries, paved 
a way through backwardness, 
superstition, and dogmatism’, 
it proclaimed. ‘We are against 
all fetters hampering the devel- 
opment of science, all barriers 
put in the way of knowledge. 
We are fighting for freedom of 
thought, for an atmosphere of 
tolerance, for a high level and 
culture [sic] of discussion on 
world outlook. We are against 
all fanaticism.” 


Fighting a Feather Pillow 

Oo come nearer home, I wish 

the flower garden at the 
BBC contained a richer variety 
of blossoms. Sir Richard Acland 
has come to the support of Mrs 
Knight’s recent plea for fair 
play for humanists on the air. 
He points out that there are 
two schools of Christians, one 
straining back to a nineteenth 
century (or even to a thirteenth © 
century) version of religion, and 
another straining forward to the 
religion of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. ‘It is only the former who 


are frightened of open debate 
with the Scientific Humanists 
because they know that in such 
debate they are defeated’, he 
writes. He believes that the 
more forward-looking type of 
Christian would welcome an 
end of ‘the present BBC policy 
of silence’. 


Cloak and Dagger 


with the disclosures 
about wire tapping and 
Lord Chorley’s protest about 
the security checks in Universi- 
ties, I think we must keep a 
vigilant eye on the freedoms we 
boast of in our own country as 
well as taking other nations to 
task. Obviously, precautions 
have to be taken to preserve 
military secrets, but any cloak- 
and-dagger department tends to 
see red far too easily. It cannot 
be healthy to create such an 
atmosphere of nervousness in 
minds of scientists dealing with 
restricted material that they 
hardly dare to be seen reading 
anything but a learned journal 
or a comic. 

A young scientist who reads 
The Humanist tells me that he 
burns his copy afterwards. 
When I asked him if he had 
noticed a certain article in the 
New Statesman he asked cau- 
tiously if that was a Leftist 
journal. No comment—I was 
left speechless. 


*Flu and the Bomb 


HAVE been accused of 
I exaggerating the danger of 
radioactive fall-out. The present 
scale of tests, I am assured, on 
authority which I must respect, 
expose the average man to no 
more risk than, say, leaving 
London’s clay to live on Cornish 
granite. A high-level explosion 
disseminates the fission products 
fairly evenly round the world 
over a long period, and to that 
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extent 

‘clean’. 
was more worried about was the 
trouble that may be in store for 


may be considered 
What my _ informant 


workers in atomic establish- 
ments now that nuclear power 
is beginning to play an increas- 
ing part in national life. 

The experts must fight this 
out among themselves. Mean- 
while, I notice a_ disturbing 
suggestion in the Lancet by 
N. W. Pirie, of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, to the 
effect that the influenza epi- 
demic in the Far East may be 
a consequence of nuclear tests. 


Old School Tie 


HE famous wish of old 

Squire Brown for his son, 
Tom, is quoted by Mr A. N. 
Gilkes, High Master of St Paul’s 
School, in a spirited defence of 
public schools. ‘If he'll only 
turn out a brave, helpful, truth- 
telling Englishman, and a 
gentleman and a Christian, 
that’s all I want.’ Nowadays it 
costs over £1,000, but parents 
who make the sacrifice will be 
rewarded on earth as in heaven. 
Those who wear the Old School 
Tie, it seems, have a ‘ spiritual ’ 
advantage which is not so easily 
gained by the less fortunate who 
have received a somewhat per- 
functory brain-washing in a 
State school. 

Snobbery ? Of course not. 
There is nothing undemocratic 
today about the élite who have 
undergone public school discip- 
line. It is well-known that in 
their domestic life they help 
their wives to wash dishes. 


Behold the Messiah 


OT everyone will be as 

ready to congratulate H. R. 
Trevor-Roper on his_ recent 
appointment as Professor of 
History as readers of this jour- 
nal. The powerful clerical in- 
terests which influence many 
academic promotions have been 
defeated at Oxford. 

The recent onslaught by 
Trevor-Roper on Arnold 
Toynbee in Encounter is the 
best exercise in the almost lost 
art of invective I have read 
since the great combats between 


Wells and Belloc. Toynbee’s 
new universal religion has been 
described as ‘a mish-mash of 
the Virgin Mary and Mother 
Isis, of St Michael and Mithras. 
of St Peter and Muhammed, of 
St Augustine and Jalal-ad-Din 
Mawlana’. It proclaims a 
Messiah. ‘It is true the Messiah 
is never explicitly named; even 
on this point the Prophet does 
not deviate into clarity ; but dis- 
creetly and repeatedly, as the 
great work nears its end, he is 
identified until, finally, there can 
be no mistake. In the tenth 
volume of his work, the last 
book of his Bible, his Book of 
Revelation, the secret is laid 
bare: the Messiah steps forth: 
he is Toynbee himself.’ 


Dr Murray and the Catholics 


I AM surprised that so many 
people were taken in by the 
report that Gilbert Murray died 
a Catholic. Readers of this 
journal are surely too familiar 
with Catholic strategy to sup- 
pose that such a prize would 
have been concealed if it had 
in fact been gained. I called 
attention in May to the Requiem 
Mass celebrated for Edouard 
Herriot. The dubious claim that 
he desired it was jubilantly 
made by the Archbishop of 
Lyons. Does anyone suppose 
that if Gilbert Murray had 
really abandoned his humanism 
the Catholic authorities in this 
country would have been 
anxious to hush it up ? 

There are three significant 
dates. On March 22 Dr Murray 
and his daughter, Mrs Rosalind 
Toynbee (a Catholic convert), 
had tea with Father Crozier, the 
parish priest. It is not true that 
Father Crozier asked Dr Murray 
on that date if he would like 
to receive the blessing of the 
Church. They discussed the 
Catholic definition of agnosti- 
cism. Father Crozier did not 
call again until April 17 when 
he was summoned by Mrs 
Toynbee, who feared that her 
father would not last the night. 
He was then in such a condition 
that, in Mrs Toynbee’s words, 
‘it is impossible to prove how 
much he knew what was going 
on’. Nevertheless, the priest 


administered Extreme Unction, 
which is much more than a 
blessing; it is a sacrament: Dr 
Murray lived for a month after- 
wards and no announcement of 
his ‘conversion’ was made. 
When a lifelong friend called to 
see him he had no recollection 
of Father Crozier’s visit. 

To its credit The Tablet 
accepted Mrs Toynbee’s view 
and expressed sober satisfac- 
tion that Catholics had not 
tried to make propaganda out 
of the story. It spoke before 
The Universe came out with a 
front page headline, ‘ Gilbert 
Murray Died a Catholic’. Mr 
Stephen Murray, on hearing of 
this, repeated his vehement 
denial. ‘They really are the 
limit ’, he declared. 

There is no mystery about 
this distasteful affair, although 
there has been a great deal 
of unnecessary mystification. 
Readers of Graham Greene will 
know that the Catholic Church 
has arrangements for dealing 
with all kinds of emergencies. 
It is possible to be given condi- 
tional absolution when auricular 
confession cannot be made. 
There is the so-called ‘ Baptism 
of Desire’ when actual baptism 
cannot be administered. Dr 
Murray, however, was baptized 
as a child and so in the eyes of 
the Church he was still under 
its jurisdiction. Once a Catholic 
always a Catholic, even though 
you abjure the faith—a doctrine 
that used to be ruthlessly applied 
by the Inquisition. Dr Murray 
was formally entitled to receive 
the Last Rites if, in the opinion 
of a watching priest, he gave 
some sign that he wished it. 
Neither his son nor his daughter 
believe that his clouded mind 
could grasp what was happen- 
ing. Most of the time he was 
in a coma. Father Crozier, it 
would seem, decided to give the 
dying man ‘the benefit of the 
doubt’. To understand this 
frame of mind one must go to 
Newman’s famous description of 
an ignorant charwoman watch- 
ing the funeral procession of an 
eminent statesman on its way to 
Westminster Abbey. The former 
was assured of paradise, the 
latter was not. Hector HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—VII 


UNIVERSAL MAN 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


In the Renaissance the humanist ideal 
was incarnated in Leonardo (right) 
as the universal or many-sided man 


ESTERN civilization is the offspring 

of the Greek-Roman and the Jewish- 

Christian traditions. Greece gave us 
science, Palestine religion. Religions and myths 
have formed the basis of every civilization that 
has ever existed. Thus, the Jewish-Christian con- 
tribution to our culture is not unique. Similar 
cosmogonies and moral codes can be found almost 
everywhere; and, for that matter, Judaism has 
equally given rise to Islam. But no other civili- 
zation, however advanced it may have been in the 
arts and crafts, like China, has ever developed 
science. The main inventions of paper, gun- 
powder, and the compass have in fact come to 
the West from China. Yet in spite of this 
superiority in practical things, the Chinese never 
created anything that could be called science. We 
need think here only of their medicine employing 
the method of acu-puncture—that is, the pricking 
of parts of the body with a gold needle; or take 
as example their astronomy, which never rose 
above the level of astrology. Other Eastern cul- 
tures were, and still are, even more backward as 
far as knowledge of reality is concerned. Science 
is the unique achievement of the Western mind ; 
and we owe it to the Greeks. 

There is no doubt that, without science, Western 
society would have exhibited the same pattern 
which we can still observe in the contemporary 
East. In the social, economic, and in almost any 
other field except, possibly, in the arts, these 
civilizations are decidedly less advanced than 
ours. Our advance is due to science, and no one 
could deny this today. It is in fact not too far- 
fetched to say that the present political struggle. 
which is after all between the East and the West, 
has been caused by science in some way. For 
colonialism and imperialism were possible only 
as result of the greater technical and military 
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power of the West, and this in turn was the out- 
come of science. Gunpowder, though they 
invented it, did not avail the Chinese anything, 
for they were unable to develop the science of 
ballistics. 

Science in its modern form stems from the 
Renaissance ; and the Renaissance is the age in 
which Greek learning came to life again. If we 
want to understand scientific ideas, we must trace 
them back to their origin in classical Greece. We 
must adopt the evolutionary view and say that 
our ideas as well as our bodies are the product 
of natural development and _ that, however 
abstract they may be, the ideas contain a residue 
of the simpler thought from which they sprang. 
I mean to say that the emotional climate in which 
the ideas of science first grew, the feelings that 
drove the ancient Greeks to invent science, are 
still of importance to us today. In the last resort, 
it is not a_ specific result that characterizes 
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science: it is a general, emotional attitude toward 
the world and ourselves. It is what we call the 
rational attitude which allows us to regard facts 
dispassionately and to theorize about them with- 
out fear or favour that underlies science. 


The Birth of Science 


This rationality was first displayed by the 
Greeks of the sixth century sc— the only miracle 
in history’ as Renan said. It is true that the rise 
of science and of philosophy occurred within a 
miraculously short time: barely 200 years, from 
Thales to Demokritos, sufficed to lay the founda- 
tions. Certainly, within a further generation, that 
is, with Aristotle, the creative period had passed ; 
and then, gradually, Greek rational thought was 
being submerged by the wave of Eastern religion 
until it was almost drowned. Only when this wave 
had subsided, science became possible again, with 
the revival of Greek learning in the Renaissance. 
From then onwards science developed without a 
break and its ideas spread to some extent to other 
fields. The Enlightenment was a direct result of 
Newtonian physics; and it is of course no acci- 
dent that the Age of Reason also saw a return 
to classical learning. The French philosophes and 
the British empiricists were followers of the 
*“mechanical’ philosophy; and from them stem 
the social, economic, and political ideas that 
made Western society. 

Science has thus revolutionized the world, 
materially as well as intellectually; and it is 
responsible for the fact that the balance of power 
and every advantage still lies with the tiny 
European minority. It is, | think, not unreason- 
able to say that, even as late as the Renaissance, 
the East was more prosperous than the West. But 
it was the West that discovered the East and not 
vice versa, even though Eastern people were 
technically as capable of sailing the oceans as 
were the Europeans. This gives the lie to the 
simple-minded interpretation of history according 
to which economic advance and technical tools 
come first and theoretical science follows in their 
wake. Practical inventions mean very little, e.g. 
those of gunpowder and of the compass, unless 
men are capable of using them for rational ends. 
The Chinese used gunpowder only for fireworks. 

What, then, is the mental and emotional 
attitude that underlies science? How did this 
attitude arise in ancient Greece ? And why was 
this emotion recaptured during the Renaissance ? 


Obviously, I cannot answer these questions in 
detail here, but I can try to suggest a general 
answer. Let us remember a few facts of history. 
The Greeks of the ninth to eighth centuries had 
abolished the divinity of the king and replaced 
the monarchy by an aristo-democratic regime. 
In the wake of this revolution, they emigrated 
overseas and colonized the Asian coast. The 
beginnings of science were laid in this colony of 
Tonia, when Thales founded the School of 
Miletos. 

We can get a glimpse of what the Greeks 
must have felt at that time when we read the 
poems of Hesiod and Homer. The old gods were 
no longer taken seriously; fear and awe had 
given way to disbelief. Xenophanes, who was 
the spokesman for this Enlightenment, said that 
the god of the donkeys would be a donkey and 
that the gods did all the wicked things human 
beings were not allowed to do. That is, in some 
way the gods were recognized as projections of 
human feelings ; and this represents an all-impor- 
tant step in mental development. 


The Dawn of Reason 


Adolescence is the stage that divides the child 
from the man. The childish fears and phantasies 
are fought through once more; and then the 
young man starts to think for himself and 
becomes a reasonable human being. The instinc- 
tual energies are tamed or sublimated when they 
are channelled into intellectual activities. Some- 
thing like this happened in the sixth century in 
Greece after the earlier upheaval. The philo- 
sophers started to inquire about what is real; 
they were obsessed with the desire for know- 
ledge, both of external nature and of themselves. 
That is, they wanted to draw a line of demarca- 
tion between dreaming and being awake, between 
fact and fiction, or between what we call today 
physics and metaphysics. The wish to separate 
these two realms drove the Ionian philosophers 
to their speculations that represent the beginnings 
of science. During the very brief period which 
lasted from Thales to Demokritos, this wish was 
very strong and brought about rational thought. 
If the psychological explanation offered here is 
right, this was no more a miracle than is the 
maturing of the individual human being. 

During this classical period the character of 
Western civilization was determined; not only 
science and philosophy, but art as well—especi- 
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ally music, closely connected with mathematics— 
found their typically western mode of expression. 
When we compare Eastern with Western art we 
see that their difference lies in this. Eastern art 
appears to us as very fantastic, full of strange, 
dreamlike, unrealistic shapes ; eastern music lacks 
the control, that is, the scale and harmony first 
established by the Pythagoreans. The same 
applies to every activity: eastern religions, for 
instance, are full of ghosts and devils. We need 
only look at the Parthenon and then, say, at a 
Hindu temple with its grotesque decorations to 
recognize that the Greeks of the Classical Age 
strongly repressed these childish phantasies. This 
repression represents a first step in sublimation. 
It is expressed by the typically Greek advice of 
the Delphic Apollo, * Know thyself ’ and * Nothing 
too much’. 


From God to Man 


With the collapse of the Macedonian empire 
the Eastern religions came back, and _ science 
almost disappeared from the earth. It is true 
that science lingered on in Alexandria and 
Byzantium, but the creative flow was exhausted. 
Philosophy, too, became alloyed with alien doc- 
trines; in fact, from this time dates the unholy 
alliance of theology and philosophy. When the 
Christians wanted to gain the confidence of the 
Western world, they made use of, and distorted, 
the views of the Greek philosophers. Thus they 
foisted Christianity on to Plato and Aristotle and 
brought about a misinterpretation of these philo- 
sophers which is widely accepted even today. 

But the wave of Eastern religious feeling even- 
tually subsided again and so, after the long 
period of the dark Middle Ages, rationality was 
rediscovered in the Renaissance. And the con- 
ditions were quite similar to those which had 
stimulated the original phase in Greece. Again, 
there was rebellion against established authority 
and a desire to voyage across the seas, to dis- 
cover new lands and to colonize. Columbus 
triumphantly shouted, ‘il mondo é poco’—the 
world is so small. Another step in becoming 
more mature had been taken when the Renais- 
sance writers emphasized virtu, that is, the dignity 
of the individual. Humanism, after all, owes its 
name to this contrast of scholasticism, namely, 
that it taught people to turn toward man and, 
therefore, away from the gods. Men became 
more self-conscious, less dependent: it is as if 


they had developed, collectively, an Ego. Western 
individualism and respect for life (such as it is) 
has no counterpart in the East even today; 
Buddhist tolerance, for instance, is based on the 
unimportance of human life and its identity with 
that of the lower organisms, not on its importance. 

This new-found confidence and enterprise is 
expressed by the Renaissance ideal of l’uomo 
universale. The *‘many-sided’ man is interested 
in everything ; his desire to know and to discover 
is unlimited and he no longer fears old gods 
and superstitions. More than that: the universal 
man wants integration, he tries to bring all his 
discoveries into some sort of harmony. This is 
again typical of the maturing personality. 

It was this willingness to play an active part 
that brought about science in its modern form. 
We usually say that modern science is charac- 
terized by the fact that it has joined theory to 
the deliberately planned experiment. This is sup- 
posed to be in contrast to Greek science, but we 
must be fair here; the Greeks were, after all, 
excellent observers, and science must begin with 
observation. It was Tycho Brahe’s discovery of 
a Nova in 1572 and Galileo’s perception of new 
worlds through his telescope in 1610 that shook 
the authorities of the time. But it is true that 
Galileo’s experiment in which he let a ball run 
down an inclined plane represents a turning-point. 
As Leonardo said, ‘those sciences are vain and 
full of errors which are not born from experi- 
ment, the mother of all certainty, and which do 
not end with one clear experiment’. 

When the reaction to this rational effort set 
in, with the Reformation, the new religion could 
not destroy science as the old religion had almost 
succeeded in doing when it first appeared. And 
this, I think, was due to the Renaissance artists 
and scientists who applied mathematics to paint- 
ing to discover perspective or who described 
motion mathematically and so founded dynamics. 
Unlike the scholastics who misused Aristotle for 
empty disputes, the humanists took classical learn- 
ing as a model for, and a method of, explaining 
the world. They rejected rationalization and 
returned to the Greek view in which reason is 
not cut off from reality. The rational attitude 
was thus safely established by science, at long 
last; thinking and doing were coordinated when 
men started to transform the world by experi- 
mentation. This great step towards integration 
was taken by the scholars of the Renaissance. 
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H-BOMB TESTS AND MUTATIONS 


by H. V. BRONDSTED ' 


can predict with certainty that three groups of 
mutations will be strengthened in their harm- 
ful influence on mankind: 


I: the frequency of mutation is speeded up we 


(1) Those which cause sterility (which are prac- 
tically lethal) ; 

(2) Those menacing to life (sub-lethal), among 
them being those which cause malformations 
of one or more organs ; 

(3) The deleterious mutations. 


The third group will to all appearance increase 
relatively more than the first two, if we speed up 
the frequency of mutation. 

How much radiation does it take to cause a 
perceptible rise in the frequency of mutation? 
This question obviously cannot yet be answered 
as far as man is concerned, since we have of 
course no experience to build on and we cannot 
experiment with human beings. But if, on the 
basis of results obtained in animal experiments, 
we make certain calculations, an extremely 
serious prospect emerges. However, it must be 
admitted that various scientists differ greatly from 
one another in their assumptions as to how much 
radiation it would take to double the present 
frequency of mutation in man. In the banana fly 
the figure is well known, about 40 r per genera- 
tion; in mice it is estimated at approximately 
50 r per generation. Some people consider that 
it would take 150 r to double man’s frequency of 
mutation per generation (twenty-five years), while 
others, among them H. J. Muller, hold the opinion 
that about 80 r would suffice; finally there are 
pessimists who insist that merely a few r would 
be enough. 


Once is Enough 


One question that many people will certainly 
have had on the tip of their tongues is this: 
What is meant by so many r per generation? 
Does it mean that an individual is to have a 
certain number of r at one time, or is the action 
the same when the same number of r are distri- 


1 Extracts from H. V. Brondsted’s timely book, The 
Atomic Age and Our Biological Future (Watts, 
9s 6d ; RPA Members’ ed 6s). 


buted over the whole period of fertility? A 
certain number of r—as many, for example, as 
are needed to destroy a cancerous tumour—are 
more readily tolerated by living tissue when the 
necessary dose is distributed in the form of small 
doses over a certain period instead of by firing 
the whole cannon at one go. Is it not the same, 
then, with the sex cells? Are not more mutations 
produced in one powerful bombardment than in 
many small ones? 

The answer is no. Numerous experiments 
carried out by several research scientists have 
established incontrovertibly that the frequency of 
mutation caused depends only on the total dose 
of radiation, irrespective of whether it is adminis- 
tered at low intensity for long periods or in 
smaller or larger fractions over a longer or shorter 
time or in a single large dose. This applies to the 
so-called mutations proper or point mutations. If 
doubling of mutation speed was effected by, for 
example, 50 r per generation in us human beings, 
then it does not matter whether the 50 r per 
generation of mankind is given all at once, e.g. 
by irradiation of a tumour near the ovary in a 
woman’s abdomen, or an irradiation of cancer- 
like tissues in a man’s scrotum; or whether it is 
applied in frequent radioscopies of the abdomen 
over a few years; or again if it is received con- 
tinuously through the reproductive years, as for 
example in uranium mines where precautionary 
regulations have little effect. 


Transmitting Mutations 

Altogether different factors, naturally, will 
determine whether the mutations produced are to 
be transmitted to the next generation, and so on. 
If the person irradiated never has offspring, the 
mutations that have appeared are obviously quite 
without significance for the race, as they perish 
with the person. The crucial factor in the whole 
problem, therefore, is an assessment of the pro- 
portion in mankind on the whole of exposure to 
mutation-causing radiation. 

Rough calculations have been made of what 
effect on mutation the various X-ray treatments 
in hospitals, etc, may have for the population as 
a whole. There are so many unknown factors in 
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these calculations that they can be regarded only 
as indicative of what we may imagine could 
happen if radiation were put into use in earnest 
without the requisite safety regulations. 


Dangers to Avoid 


However that may be, one thing is certain: 
any radiation on human beings which exceeds, 
even in relatively slight measure, the present level 
(this being due in part to ‘ background radiation’ 
and in part to the use of radiation in hospitals 
and clinics) raises the frequency of mutation. 
How much speeding up of mutation mankind can 
tolerate without *‘ degenerating * we do not know. 
After all, it depends also on economic conditions 
in the society of the future. There is the question 
whether it will be found possible to procure suit- 
able and productive occupations for persons who 
show signs of harmful mutations. Hans Andersen, 
for example, delicate in health as he was, would 
hardly have survived in the primitive conditions 
of the Stone Age, but the more humane pattern 
of society in the nineteenth century had created 
conditions in which his type could provide a 
priceless contribution to the community. 

We must always, of course, judge the value or 
absence of value in mutations in relation to the 
prevailing conditions. The more mankind 
develops its culture in all directions, the greater 
is the number of possibilities created for more 
new mutations to adapt themselves and contribute 
their share to the riches of our civilization. The 
question is, can the power of our civilization to 
open fresh possibilities of life keep step with the 
frequency of mutation? We cannot know any- 
thing about that. We can in any case be sure, 
however, that if the frequency of mutation is 
materially raised, it will be impossible in the 
long run for the civilized community to keep in 
step with it, and if this comes about in genera- 
tions of the future, by degrees such a total of 
individual tragedies will mount up that these 
generations will curse us as their ancestors for not 
having foreseen the danger of radiation’s power 
to create mutations. 

It can be foreseen that the atomic age will 
provide men with a mass of materials emitting 
radiation, even if this is so slight that it can be 
regarded as without significance for the single 
individual. But we must take care that the use of 
such goods does not result in people’s sex organs 
receiving more radiated energy than small frac- 
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tions of an r per individual per generation. 
This idea will certainly be distasteful to many 
inventors and technicians, and people will try to 
overlook the danger, even indeed to ridicule it. 
Let us hope it will turn out that they are justified. 
Until then, however, and unfortunately many 
generations must pass before the question is 
settled, it is the duty of biologists to issue warn- 
ings and to recommend the utmost caution. 

We are launched on a long-term programme. 
Let us carry out research and make calculations 
while there is time. 

In connection with hydrogen bomb tests pcople 
think mainly of the danger to life and health, not 
of the effect of radioactivity on increasing muta- 
tions, of which we know practically nothing. 
However, we must for the present regard this risk 
as extremely slight, amounting, for the population 
of the world taken as a whole, to perhaps only a 
thousandth part of the effects on mutation result- 
ing from natural radioactivity. But if many 
hydrogen bombs are exploded in tests, undoub- 
tedly a perceptible increase of mutations in coming 
generations must be anticipated. 


RADIATION SIMPLY EXPLAINED 


THE use of atomic energy is increasing daily 
and with it the biological hazards affecting 
mankind’s genetical future. The atomic age 
confronts us with a great ethical problem 
because of these hazards: are we responsible 
for the men of the future? This question is 
answered by Professor Brondsted in The 
Atomic Age and Our Biological Future by 
introducing the reader to the various ways 
by which radiation can affect the genetic 
constitution of man. The pictorial presenta- 
tions of the ionizing particles which transfer 
radiation energy to living matter, of the vital 
structure of the latter, and of the events 
which lead to permanent and_ harmful 
changes in the cell, are excellent. 

The book will greatly help the reader to 
understand the biological implications of 
increases in background radiation. Perhaps 
the picture presented by the author is 
gloomy, but ‘when one is dealing with 
dangerous things it is better to be over- 
cautious than too daring’. 

Professor Brondsted, well known for his 
scientific papers on experimental embry- 
ology, has succeeded in showing clearly 
that it is the responsibility of all of us to 
ensure that the biological future of mankind 
is safeguarded. ProF C. KOLLER 
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TOP PEOPLE’S RELIGION 


The question-begging approach of The Times to the 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Bible 


betrays the hypocritical use made of religion by the Establishment 


Ts people take The Times, 
says the advertisement. 
Every Saturday The Times 
prints a pious half-column (in 
our house we call it the ‘ Satur- 
day slop’) which gossip alleges 
is meant to supply material for 
a Sunday sermon to clergy who 
cannot compose their own. 
Gossip must be malicious: I 
refuse to believe that the clergy 
are as incompetent as all that. 
I prefer to think that in the 
Saturday half-column we are 
afforded a unique insight into 
the religion of those top people 
for whom and by whom The 
Times is written. 

A fair test of its quality is its 


treatment of that naivest of 


Church festivals, the Feast of the 
Ascension. Accordingly I read 
with interest the article pub- 
lished on June 1, the Saturday 
after Ascension Day, to see 
what it said. If top people 
with a top education can 
swallow and digest the canonical 
story according to which Jesus, 
while talking to his disciples, 
suddenly projected _—himself 
upwards, disappeared through a 
cloud, 
right hand of God, give me 
bottom people for choice. 


Not Meant Literally? 


The Times does not ‘even try 
to defend the story as it stands. 
‘Of course the language is 
frankly mythological.’ Mytho- 
logical, maybe ; but ‘ frankly ’ is 
an adverb misplaced. The 
author of the Acts: of the 


' Apostles, who gives the only 


detailed account of the Ascen- 
sion we have, says nothing, 
frank or otherwise, to suggest 
that he did not mean it to be 
taken literally. The risen Jesus 
appears alive to the apostles 
over a period of forty days, 
gives them parting instructions, 
and vanishes into the sky, while 


and sat down at the 


two angels reassure the naturally 
bewildered band by telling them 
that he will come again in the 
same way as he went up. If the 
writer meant this to be mytho- 
logical, what did he mean to be 
historical? 

But it would never do for 
The Times to admit that, even 
to top people. The story of the 
Ascension, according to the 
columnist, is ‘part of the 
Christian answer’ to the ques- 
tion what man is for and what 
life really means. Science can 
describe man’s physical consti- 
tution and psychological 
machinery, but not his ‘status 
and destiny in the scheme of 
things’. The Ascension story 
‘is the Christian way of declar- 
ing the truth’ that man is no 
mere ‘child of Nature’, but the 
‘heir of eternal life’. Such 
truths. The Times says, ‘can be 
conveyed only through symbol- 
ism . . . Space-time categories 
do not apply. Yet the spatial 
metaphor seems to be inescap- 
able’. The important thing is 
to .realize that in Jesus ‘the 
Creator’s purpose is achieved ’, 
that ‘his is the final court of 
moral appeal’, that ‘his is the 
last word in human destiny’, 
that ‘he reveals the ultimate 
meaning of existence’, and that 
the destiny of ‘frail, earth-bound 
men and women’ is to be meta- 
morphosed into the spaceless 
and timeless sort of beings of 
which he is the prototype. 


It may be unkind, but it is 
necessary in common honesty to 
ask what all this means. Most 
of it is mere juggling with 
words. Take the questions what 
man is for and what life means. 
Such questions have a meaning 
only in relation to the empirical 
world of every day. We can 
intelligibly ask what a tool is 
for, because we know from 
experience that people make 


tools for a purpose. We can 
intelligibly ask what a Prime 
Minister is for, because we know 
from experience that the leader 
of the largest party in the House 
of Commons is usually com- 
missioned by the sovereign to 
form a government. In both 
cases ‘for’ refers to a human 
purpose. But what do we mean 
when we ask what man is for? 
Nothing—unless we assume the 
very thing that has to be proved, 
namely, that man was created by 
God to serve some _ purpose 
known to God. As God—if for 
the sake of argument we grant 
his existence—is by definition an 
infinite being to whom every- 
thing is eternally present, it is 
difficult to read any meaning 
into the word ‘purpose’ if 
applied to him. 


Part of the Paraphernalia 


Again, we can intelligibly ask 
what a word or a _ sentence 
means, because we know from 
experience that we use words 
and sentences as signs of some- 
thing else. They serve a human 
purpose. But what do we mean 
when we ask what life means? 
Nothing—for the simple reason 
that everything meaningful is 
part and parcel of life. 

It would be tedious to labour 
this at greater length. The point 
is that the top people who write 
The Times, being too well edu- 
cated and perhaps too sensitive 
to ridicule to say that they 
believe literally in Bible stories 
like that of the Ascension, and 
yet needing the Bible as part of 
the paraphernalia of what is 
now called the Establishment, 
dodge the difficulty by putting 
meaningless questions and giv- 
ing meaningless answers. For 
the answers are as meaningless 
as the questions. What do they 
mean when they say that Jesus 
is the ‘final court of moral 
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appeal’? That we should act 
literally on the teaching of the 
Gospels—give to him that asks, 
resist not evil, lay not up 
treasure on earth, and judge not 
that we be not judged? Not on 
your life! The top people who 
read The Times are very strong 
on opposing wage claims, pro- 
viding incentives for the success- 


Cat Among 


ful, stockpiling nuclear 
weapons as the great deterrent 
to aggression and subversion. I 
am not arguing for or against 
these policies at the moment. 
But I suggest that for people 
who preach them, and news- 
papers who publicize them, to 
talk about Jesus as ‘the final 
court of moral appeal’ is to 


the Pigeons 


By GERALD BULLETT 


A new biography of the President of the 


the 


RPA reveals 


many-sidedness_ of 


‘the greatest logician since Aristotle’ 


: Y dear friend,’ said Dr 
Meissen to his Boswell, 

‘clear your mind of 
cant.’ It is an injunction we are 
all in need of. Few things are 
more prolific of self-deceiving 
nonsense than the subject of 
death. On the one hand there 
is the precious theory that it 
doesn’t really happen (* There 
is no death: what seems so is 
transition’), and on the other 
the speciously highminded pre- 
tence that a continuing life 
beyond the grave is something 
that one wouldn’t accept at any 
price. If the first is mistaken (a 
point on which conclusive evi- 
dence is lacking), the second is 
certainly an example of sour 
grapes. In my extreme youth I 
concocted a piece of verse of 
which the second stanza ran as 
follows: 

Deep void, eternal 
endless sleep, 
Untroubled by the ebb and 

flow of breath, 

Unlivened by the echo of a 

dream, 

And a fit ending to a foolish 

scheme, 
Is Death. 

A friend of my own age (circa 
18) to whom I confided this 
masterpiece remarked that he 
himself had never been greatly 
troubled by the ebb and flow of 
breath: on the contrary, he had 
found it convenient. That was 


silence, 
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a fair comment. He might have 
added that ‘deep void’ is a 
meaningless phrase, since the 
void in question can have no 
dimensions, and that ‘ endless 
sleep’ is a_high-falutin and 
question-begging euphemism for 
non-existence. As for the senti- 
ment expressed, the snook- 
cocking at a Deity whose exis- 
tence one was so_ bravely 
denying, Logan Pearsall Smith 
in his Trivia has the perfect 
comment: 


We were talking of the Universe 
at tea, and one of our company 
declared that he at least was 
entirely without illusions . . . The 
Universe, he said, was a great 
meaningless machine; Man, with 
his reason and moral judgements, 
was the product of blind forces, 
which, though they would so soon 
destroy him, he must yet despise. 
To endure this tragedy of our fate 
with passionless despair, never to 
wince or bow the head, to con- 
front the hostile powers with high 
disdain, to fix with eyes of scorn 
the Gorgon face of Destiny, to 
stand on the brink of the abyss, 
clenching his fist at the death-pale 
stars—this, he said, was his atti- 
tude, and it produced. as you can 
imagine, a powerful impression on 
the company. As for me, I was 
carried away completely. 

“By Jove, that is a stunt!’ I 
cried. 


I have sometimes wondered 
whether Pearsall Smith had in 
mind the celebrated peroration 


qualify for the curse which in 
the Gospel he pronounces on 
those who call him ‘Lord, 
Lord’, and do not the things 
which he says. 

In short, I urge The Times’ 
top people to wind up their 
Saturday half-column. It does 
not help the Church, and it 
stinks of hypocrisy. 


Bertrand Russell on his eightieth 
birthday [photo Allan Chappelou] 


of Bertrand Russell’s essay A 
Free Man’s Worship, to the 
effect that ‘only on the basis of 
an unyielding despair can the 
firm foundations of the soul be 
built’. But though Russell, in 
moments of literary exuberance, 
has sometimes indulged in rhe- 
toric, he is served by a mind as 
uncompromisingly honest as it 
is acute. 

To an agnostic friend of his 
who was unwilling to accept the 
finality of death because it 
makes nonsense of human aspi- 
rations he declared that that 
was no good reason, saying in 
effect that that’s how life is— 
‘horrible, horrible, horrible!’ 
Here is no canting pretence that 
he is reconciled to his own even- 
tual annihilation. He has 
enjoyed, is still enjoying, a full, 
sometimes happy, sometimes 
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painful, but always interesting 
life, crammed with intellectual 
adventure ; and he would be the 
last to pretend that one can have 
too much of so good a thing. 


Imprisoned for Plain Speaking 


In Alan Wood, author of 
Bertrand Russell : the Passionate 
Sceptic (Allen & Unwin, 21s), 
the ‘ greatest logician since Aris- 
totle’ has found a sympathetic 
and highly intelligent _biog- 
rapher. It is a discursive, gossip- 
ing affair, and none the worse 
for that. The narrative of 
events in a brilliant and varied 
career—Cambridge and_ Har- 
vard, pacifist propaganda during 
the First World War, a term of 
imprisonment for plain speaking. 
visits to Russia and China, elec- 
tioneering, an experimental 
school for children, and a series 
of marriages—is accompanied 
by a running and sometimes 
critical commentary on the pro- 
fusion of ideas and opinions 
with which Lord Russell (he 
succeeded to the earldom on 
the death of his brother Frank) 
has for over half a century edi- 


' fied and entertained us. The 


sub-title is well chosen. ‘One 
young student who heard Russell 
and Schiller arguing carried 
away a recollection of a vivid 
contrast. Schiller’s philosophy 


was supposed to be humanistic, 


a 


Russell's biographer, Alan Wood 


but in argument he was dog- 
matic and dry. Russell had a 
philosophy which was cold and 
logical ; but in argument he was 
warm and human.’ It was his 
fiery humanity, not his logic, 
that got him into hot political 
water. The pacifism he embraced 
in 1914-18 was not a matter of 
principle, and there was nothing 
inconsistent therefore in his 
wholeheartedly supporting the 
war against Hitler: he judged 
each case on what he conceived 
to be its merits. 


Views on Marriage 


But though in his personal life 
and in his non-technical writings 
he is far from being the aridly in- 
tellectualist philosopher of pop- 
ular misconception, there is truth 
in the complaint that his ap- 
proach to certain human prob- 
lems has sometimes been more 
rationalistic than reasonable. 
‘He was to pass gradually, over 
a period of years,’ says his 
biographer, ‘to a belief in free 
love.’ And later: ‘He suggested 
that marriage should not be 
regarded as excluding outside 
sexual relations, and that hus- 
bands, instead of restraining 
their inclinations in this regard, 
should confine themselves to 
restraining any jealousy at simi- 
lar infidelities by their wives.” 
This kind of preaching was 
eagerly lapped up by the young 
men and women of the nineteen- 
twenties who no doubt thought 
it the last word in modernity ; 
but in fact the way of life 
recommended had _ already 
enjoyed a very long innings 
indeed. There was nothing in 
the least novel about husbands 
having mistresses and wives tak- 
ing lovers: the novelty was in 
making a song and dance about 
such things. Mutual deception, 
or at least a polite pretence of 
it, had been the rule in former 
times ; but now, in the enlight- 
ened ‘twenties, that blend of bad 
morals with good manners was 
to be abandoned in favour of 
open, conscientious, doctrinaire 
adulteries. The proof of the 
pudding, however, is in the eat- 
ing, and the new recipe for 
married happiness was soon 
found to be no more successful 


than the much-derided old one. 
As the author of this book 
remarks, * the only criticism that 
needs making of the kind of 
marriages Russell proposed is 
that they do not work, because 
jealousy and unhappiness cannot 
in fact be eliminated where ordi- 
nary people are concerned °. 


The Joyful Wisdom 


Like Bernard Shaw _ before 
him, Bertrand Russell began by 
being regarded (except by those 
who knew him personally) as a 
queer and rather uncomfortable 
character, full of dangerous 
jokes and subversive opinions ; 
and now in his golden age, with- 
out ever having trimmed his 
sails to the prevailing wind, he 
is revered as one of the indubit- 
ably great men of our time, a 
benign embodiment of wisdom, 
learning, and kindliness. He 
was always, and in his eighth 
decade still is, deeply concerned 
about the future of mankind. 
Vigorous in controversy, a 
champion of many good causes, 
he has never been narrowly 
partisan, has never been willing 
to sacrifice human happiness to 
political dogmatism, has never— 
as Shaw so frivolously did on 
occasion—condoned cruelty and 
applauded tyranny. The aston- 
ishing thing is that all these 
public activities have been fitted 
into a life dedicated in the main 
to abstract thought. Of Lord 
Russell’s outstanding contribu- 
tion to philosophy Mr Wood 
gives a clear though necessarily 
brief account, and it is good 
news that he has in preparation 
a more technical study. ‘We 
end,’ he says, ‘by finding an 
extraordinary man; a man of 
immense erudition who also has 
a delight in teaching; a man of 
warm understanding who started 
many others thinking on lines 
which could lead to happiness ; 
a man with a passionate hatred 
of folly and cruelty, and the 
power to give hope and heart in 
the fight against them.’ And, 
one may add, a man richly 
endowed in a literary sense, who 
for our delight and instruction 
has expounded the most difficult 
ideas with clarity, grace, and 
urbane wit. 
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AMEND THIS LAW—XI 


CHARITY’S 
VAIN APPEAL 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


HEN, as a youngster, I became a staff 

writer on John Bull (sometimes ham- 

mering out twenty-seven columns a 
week) one of the subjects which kept cropping up 
was the absurdity of the Charity Laws. We were 
always drawing our readers’ attention to the many 
loopholes and anomalies they contained; always 
appealing for a new deal that would prevent their 
exploitation. 

Today, more than thirty years after, and in 
spite of numerous amendments, committees, com- 
missions, and inquiries, commentators are still 
calling trenchantly for a tightening up of charity 
regulations ; still waxing indignant at the ease 
with which anyone can start a charity and collect 
funds without being answerable to any authority. 

‘All mankind’s concern is charity’, wrote 
Pope; but a later writer, Macaulay, said: * The 
business of everybody is the business of nobody ’. 
For all the clamour, it is doubtful if charity will 
ever be effectively reformed. 

Remember Lord Beveridge’s penetrating study 
of ways by which the ordinary citizen can and 
must aid his less happily-placed brethren? From 
his Report stemmed the National Health Service, 
and now the hospitals, in theory the concern of 
the State, find that they cannot get along without 
the sustaining arm of charity. 

If you doubt this, consult Health Services in 
Britain, published this year by HM Stationery 
Office. It has this to say: ‘Considerable funds 
for hospital extensions and improvements are 
found from voluntary sources’. One fund alone, 
said to possess permanent status and with capital 
investments of between £7 million and £8 million, 
has been ‘ able to continue its work, and even to 
expand in many directions since the establishment 
of the National Health Service ’. 

That is the bright side. There are, of course, 
plenty of admirable charitable bodies, economic- 
ally run, which provide an ever-ready shield for 
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those in need. Unfortunately, it is not the whole 
picture. 

That the public can always spare something for 
charity is an axiom. The huge aggregate sums 
which flow in whenever a big disaster engulfs 
some section of humanity is proof of this. Nor 
does such charity begin at home. British sub- 
scribers raised something like £2 million for 
Hungarian refugees. 

But there is no official register of charities in 
this country. It is impossible for any investigator 
to discover how many there are or how they are 
conducted. Anyone can collect money for a good 
cause and, provided a proportion is devoted to 
that cause, keep within the law. And no ratio 
between expenses of administration and amount 
allocated to the relief of suffering is laid down. 
So long as something—even as little as a shilling 
in the pound—is devoted to the object for which 
the money was collected, the letter of the law is 
satisfied. 

Any experienced social worker would be able to 
tell you of so-called charitable bodies whose 
administration expenses are absurdly high. Such 
bodies are to be found operating animal welfare 
organizations, quasi-religious movements, and 
general charities by the score. The actual amount 
of good performed is almost negligible in some 
cases—but they get away with it. 

How? Well, if you can coax a balance-sheet 
from some of them you will soon find the answer 
to that query. You will find that as much pother 
as possible is made about the aims and objects 
and the work performed, but that running 
expenses are grouped and masked by blanket 
entries for ‘heating’, ‘lighting’, ‘appeals’, 
‘travel’, ‘rent’, ‘stationery’, ‘ miscellaneous 
grants ’, etc. 

A case was cited recently of a society which 
employed * placers’ at £10 a week to go round 
inducing publicans to allow a collecting-box to 
stand on their bar counters. It was estimated that 
in this case out of every £1 put into a box, 12s 6d 
was swallowed up in expenses. 

There are regulations governing street collec- 
tions, of course, but administrative expenses can 
sometimes be abnormally high even in such 
simple collecting schemes as flag days. A recent 
report of an advisory committee on street collec- 
tions intimated that a charity had been refused a 
permit because of the high costs involved in 
previous collections. It was also stated that in five 
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out of nineteen London flag days expenses had 
exceeded fifteen per cent. 

Another problem is overlapping. There are too 
many societies, movements, bodies, and schemes 
busily engaged in collecting money for identical 
purposes. Each must have its own headquarters, 
its own branch offices, its own paid staff, its own 
paid ‘helpers’, its own publicity organization— 
and the rest. Collectively their expenses must be 
enormous and the wastefulness is apparent. 

Then there is the problem of semi-dormant or 
obsolete charities. There are something like 50,000 
known examples. Many of them are in the nature 
of trust funds set up long ago by well-meaning 
people whose wish was to set in motion some great 
charitable work that would endure after their 
death. Others are disaster funds which may well 
have outlived their purpose, but, because they 
were established for a set object, cannot now be 
applied to anything else. 

It was hoped that the recommendations of the 
Nathan Report in 1952 would result in new 
legislation that would permit the release of such 
frozen funds under the principle of cy pres—that 
is. for application to deserving ends which corres- 
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ponded as closely as possible to those for which 
the original fund was launched. The Court of 
Chancery has, in fact, applied such a principle 
for years; but a White Paper issued in 1955, 
while endorsing the main intention of the Nathan 
Report, maintains that legal rules are less flexible 
than some imagine. But it deprecates encroach- 
ment on the right and duty of trustees to take 
the initiative in such matters. It fully agrees that 
there should be some kind of systematic provi- 
sion for altering the objects of ancient charitable 
trusts when circumstances clearly justify it. 

The kind of cases affected are legion. In 1892 
an Edinburgh hotel proprietor left a bequest of 
£6,000 for * poor and deserving tailors, all teetotal 
for three years’. To bind trustees to such an 
exacting formula today would be farcical. 

There are trust funds in existence which were 
started 600 years ago; many have swollen in the 
passing centuries, and many have the most nar- 
rowly fantastic aims, however significant they 
may have once been. There is a charity, formed 
in 1627, to free slaves from North African pirates ; 
another, founded in 1687, to provide a hospital 
for plague victims. Long before Welfare State 
ideas gained currency someone started a £25,000 
fund to provide free dental treatment for the poor 
people of Musselburgh. Then the National Health 
Service made it obsolete, but a legal battle had to 
be waged before the funds could be used for 
something else. 

There are funds relating to long-past disasters 
of which no survivors or dependants now remain ; 
and not even the Charity Commissioners can tell 
how many charitable trusts exist today. They 
are responsible for about 80,000, but the Nathan 
Committee was given a figure of 110,000 trusts 
with assets estimated at £200,000.000. It is thought 
that there are many, many more; but no one can 
tell, and the Committee admitted that accessible, 
classified records of charitable trusts do not exist. 

One thing is certain. Vast sums of money lie 
idle ; money which could relieve untold suffering— 
if it could be released. 

It is simple to say that sooner or later firm 
steps will have to be taken to clear up this 
preposterous charity mess; to consolidate all 
obsolete charity funds; to wind up all wasteful 
and inefficient charities. But reformers have been 
saying just that for nearly half a century—it is 
the one appeal for charity which seems to be in 
vain. 
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Technique of Brainwashing 
by R. J. MOSTYN 


OW is it done? We have 
H: read accounts of poli- 

tical prisoners pleading 
guilty to an often preposterous 
charge and practically begging 
for punishment. Some extra- 
ordinary change has taken place 
and what the prisoner formerly 
called white he now swears is 
black. If he were consciously 
lying it would be easy to under- 
stand, but what makes a man 
end up believing his own lies? 

All this seemed so mysterious 
at first that there were fantastic 
stories of drugs unknown to 
Western science being used to 
induce such somersaults. We 
now know that this was not so. 
Nor was physical torture, in the 
usual sense of the word, mainly 
relied upon under Stalin’s re- 
gime. Torture was sometimes 
employed to make a man talk, 
as Krushchev has admitted, but 
that is no great novelty. What 
was new was a cold-blooded, 
long-drawn procedure to gain 
total control of the prisoner’s 
mind. It was not considered 
enough to extort a false con- 
fession. The prisoner had to be 
made to believe that his con- 
fession was true. And instead 
of hating his inquisitors he had 
to end up by feeling grateful to 
them. 

In short, he had to be con- 
verted. The similarity of the 
psychological mechanisms of 
both religious and political con- 
version is the theme of a re- 
markable study, Battle for the 
Mind, by Dr William Sargant 
(Heinemann, 25s). He shows 
how the great Revivalists also 
effected a total change of per- 
sonality although they gave a 
supernatural explanation. 

But the mechanism can work 
.in the opposite direction equally 
well. A _ sensible, well-behaved 
individual may be converted to 
a sect beyond even the lunatic 
fringe, like the Flagellants or 
Khlystys which Rasputin made 
notorious, or to Voodoo, or the 
astonishing cult of religious 
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snake-handlers which Dr 
Sargant investigated in North 
Carolina. In these cases conver- 
sion is aided by rhythmic hand- 
clapping and dancing. 

There is no very obvious 
connection between revivalism, 
dancing until you drop—as in 
the strange mania that swept 
over Europe about the time of 
the Black Death—and the inter- 
rogation of political prisoners. 
It is the merit of Dr Sargant’s 
book that he brings together a 
number of apparently unrelated 
phenomena and shows a com- 
mon principle at work. In order 
to do this he draws far-reaching 
conclusions from Pavlov’s ex- 
periments on dogs. 

Most people have at least 
some rough idea of what is 
meant by a conditioned reflex. 
An example is when your 
mouth waters on hearing the 
clock strike one, provided that 
is the time you habitually lunch. 
By a series of ingenious and not 
very pleasant experiments on 
dogs Pavlov created various 
conditioned reflexes. He _ ex- 
posed the dogs to such stress 
that they broke down. He 
found that under a great shock 
many, but not all of the dogs, 
lost the behaviour patterns that 
had been previously implanted. 

The brain of a dog can be 
wiped as clean as a slate of 
conditioned behaviour if the 
shock is of the right kind. So 
can the brain of a man. Indeed, 
this is what happens in some 
forms of psychiatric treatment. 
Insulin and electric shock the- 
rapy is efficacious in dispersing 
recent abnormal behaviour pat- 
terns, but for severe cases of 
anxiety and tension the surgical 
operation of pre-frontal leuco- 
tomy gives better results. 

Dr Sargant quotes some 
striking examples. One patient 
who firmly believed he was the 
Messiah was easily persuaded 
after the operation that he had 
been the victim of a delusion. 
Another patient, wife of a 


clergyman, had been in an 
American hospital for years, 
tormented by the conviction 
that she had sinned against the 
Holy Ghost. It was decided to 
operate on her. The surgeon 
relates: *‘ After the dressing had 
been taken off, I asked her, 
“How are you now? What 
about the Holy Ghost?” 
Smiling, she answered, ** Oh, the 
Holy Ghost; there is no Holy 
Ghost 

It comes to this: a person’s 
political or religious beliefs can 
be changed, for good or ill, by 
a variety of known techniques. 
Different methods are needed 
by different temperaments. To 
put it in the plainest and most 
general terms, there is a limit 
to what men and dogs can take. 
The art of brainwashing is to 
find a particular individual's 
breaking point. Nowadays this 
is perhaps a science even more 
than an art. 

The extravert, it seems, is 
easier to break than an _ intro- 
vert, and they require to be 
approached in a different way. 
They must be subjected to ex- 
treme and prolonged stress until 
the brain, which can stand no 
more, protects itself by inhibi- 
tion. It gives in partly out of 
sheer exhaustion. 

Ordinary beating-up is much 
too crude to be reliable. The 
violence to which some Mau 
Mau prisoners were subjected, 
for example, failed because it 
could not compete with the 
psychologically superior method 
of indoctrination practised by 
the Mau Mau themselves in 
their obscene initiation rites. As 
we know from the history of 
religious persecution, rack and 
thumbscrew did not always 
prevail. 

The Holy Inquisition prob- 
ably understood this better than 
the Gestapo; and the Chinese 
Communists (according to some 
accounts) better than _ their 
Russian mentors. Thus the six- 
teenth-century Inquisitor Pegna 
recommended that torture 
should not be hastily applied ; 
it is better to prolong the sus- 
pense. Another expert wrote: 
‘If the man refuse to confess, 
let him be shut up in prison, 
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A sect in North Carolina induce religious trances by 
handling poisonous snakes, sometimes with fatal results 


and let fear be instilled into 
him that we have witnessed 
against him, and that, if he is 
convicted by witness he will be 
sent to death without mercy, 
and let him be kept on scanty 
diet ; for such fear will humble 
him ; and let none of his accom- 
plices be suffered to come unto 
him, lest they encourage him.’ 

There are unstable types, of 
course, for whom extreme terror 
suffices. That is how Wesley 
and his successors brought about 
such dramatic changes. They 
aroused such a fear of hell-fire 
that sometimes their hearers 
went into convulsions. The 
parallel with shock therapy is 
obvious. The early Quakers 
literally quaked, the Shakers 
shook, the Rollers rolled. The 
same applies to the frenzied 
dancing of Dervishes and the 
votaries of Voodoo. 

There are two main ways of 
trying to break up those condi- 
tioned reflexes we commonly 


call beliefs or delusions. With 
some people a violent shock is 
enough ; to protect itself against 
further shock the brain either 
forgets (amnesia) or accepts a 
new thought pattern (i.e. sugges- 
tibility is increased). A more 
laborious and long-term method 
is to exhaust the victim by keep- 
ing him in a state of protracted 
suspense while at the same time 
reducing his powers of resist- 
ance by semi-starvation and lack 
of sleep. Finally he becomes so 
hopelessly confused by _inter- 
minable interrogations that he 
suffers a breakdown. It is at 
this stage, when his brain is 
exhausted, that he is most vul- 
nerable to the continuous sug- 
gestion of his examiners that he 
is guilty ; and often a still more 
insidious process starts—self- 
suggestion. 

The bemused brain then be- 
comes desperately anxious to 
find proofs of guilt that will 
convince the examiners and so 


bring the unendurable stress to 
an end. It seeks refuge in the 
comfort of believing even what 
is incredible and absurd—tlike 
Tertullian’s credo quia absur- 
dum. The witch confesses she 
kept an imp in a bottle; the 
Old Bolshevik confesses he 
plotted to overthrow Com- 
munism. 

But the really cunning exami- 
ner will show reluctance at first 
in accepting the confession. The 
more sceptical he shows himself 
the more the prisoner will strive 
to persuade him. In the end 
both may be caught in the same 
trap and come to believe in the 
reality of a trumped-up charge. 
As Dr Sargant puts it: ‘It is 
not usually realized that fatigue 
and anxiety induce suggestibility 
in the examiner as well as the 
prisoner—the task of eliciting 
confessions is a very difficult 
and trying one—and they can 
delude each other into a belief 
in the genuineness of the con- 
fessed crime.’ 

Something still odder may 
happen. The prisoner may even 
come to feel affection for his 
examiner. Robert Ford, the 
wireless operator who was 
accused of murder and espion- 
age when the Chinese invaded 
Tibet, testifies to this in a 
fascinating account of his long 
imprisonment (Captured in 
Tibet ; Harrap, 18s). His indoc- 
trination only partly succeeded. 
He makes the interesting point 
that ‘absolution’ is not given 
immediately after confession. 
You have to prove that you are 
a ‘new man’. 

The ‘new man,’ whether con- 
verted to religion or a political 
theory, is convinced that in the 
past he has sinned, that he 
deserves punishment, that his 
tormentors are his best friends. 
To return to Pavlov’s dogs, this 
corresponds to the third stage 
of protective inhibition, the 
‘ultra paradoxical.’ Black is 
now white. A dog may attach 
itself to a laboratory assistant 
whom it has previously disliked, 
and try to attack the master 
whom it has previously loved. 
When this happens the victory 
is complete. It is re-birth and 
salvation—Hallelujah! 
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LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS 


by M. H. BRIGGS 


There are grounds for assuming that life may well 
exist on at least one other planet than our own 


HE pages of this magazine are certainly 
not the place for an article which intends 
to treat thoroughly the subject of extra- 
terrestrial life, but due to the importance of such 
a topic a popular exposition of recent investiga- 
tions which have some bearing on the matter will 
not be too much out of place. This is particularly 
true when the ever-increasing vogue for science- 
fiction of one form or another is considered. 
Perhaps the most important matter which such 
an investigation must begin with is a definition of 
life and an answer to the age-old question, *‘ What 
is life?’ Such a question is still unanswerable, but 
as a working hypothesis Professor J. B. S. Hal- 
dane’s definition of any ‘self-perpetuating series 
of chemical changes’, although by no means 
perfect, will serve the present purpose. Now it 
must be emphasized that all life on our planet has 
the same basic chemical background, and conse- 
quently the self-perpetuating chemical 
changes of which we have knowledge are the 
ones which make up life as we know it. We have 
no evidence that any other series of chemical 
changes of a radically different nature exist, or 
are even possible. Thus an investigation of life 
on other planets must confine itself to a considera- 
tion of life as we know it, as to consider vital 
chemistries other than known ones, as some 
authors have done, is to launch into pure specula- 
tion and fiction. This position could easily be 
changed by the discovery either here on Earth, or 
elsewhere, of some chemical changes which fit the 
definition but are of a different type to the usual. 
But this is not yet the case. 


Temperature Limits 


The next obvious consideration must be to find 
out the conditions which set limiting factors on 
life as we know it and then to see if there are 
any planets on which these limits are not 
exceeded. Perhaps the most important factor to 
be considered is that of temperature. No life form 
that is known can survive temperatures much in 
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excess of the temperature of boiling water for 
more than a very short period. There are, how- 
ever, several simple forms of plants known as 
alge which manage to exist and live in the hot 
springs of New Zealand and certain others which 
live in the hot boric springs of Tuscany. In both 
these cases the temperature is between 80° and 
100° centigrade. This principle of life not toler- 
ating such temperatures is, of course, made use 
of in the sterilization of objects such as surgical 
instruments or milk bottles. The lower extremes 
of temperature which are conducive to life are 
rather vague. Bacteria and viruses have with- 
stood the temperature of liquid air which is almost 
minus 200° centigrade for considerable periods 
without more than a small percentage being killed. 
Even some of the higher forms of life such as 
mammals have survived extreme frosts, and there 
are cases on record of men who have recovered 
from exposure to very cold climatic conditions. 
Thus it can be concluded that if any planet has 
a temperature greatly in excess of about 150° 
centigrade it is unlikely that life as we know it 
will exist there. The lower limit is difficult to 
define, but temperatures lower than about minus 
150° centigrade will probably be unsuitable. 

The other two main physical factors are pres- 
sure and radiation. Pressure in excess of more 
than a few times the normal atmospheric 
pressure has an unfavourable effect. Many strains 
of bacteria will, however, survive exposure to 
laboratory vacuums where there is no pressure at 
all. Radiation, either in the form of ultraviolet 
or X, is fatal to all known life forms in suitable 
doses. The Earth has an atmosphere which, due 
to its high oxygen content, acts as a protective 
shield for most of the ultraviolet radiation. 

But aside from the above considerations, the 
presence or absence of certain definite chemical 
compounds is essential for life, together with the 
absence of others equally definite but much more 
numerous: and varied. The essential compounds 
are probably gaseous oxygen and carbon dioxide, 
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water and complex carbon compounds. There are 
of course many others, but in our present state 
of knowledge it is impossible to determine their 
presence or absence on other planets. 

The most interesting fact which arises simply 
from this survey of factors is that the life forms 
of this planet can survive a much wider variation 
of conditions than ever naturally occur. 

On what planets, then, are such conditions 
known to exist? 


Venus and Mars 


The only planets on which suitable temperature 
conditions are found in conjunction with possibly 
suitable chemical ones are Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars. From this list Mercury can probably be 
removed as the suitable temperature range exists 
only down a very small strip of the planet. This 
is due to the fact that this planet forever turns the 
same face to the sun and consequently must be 
very hot on this side and very cold on the other, 
but of course between these two sides there must 
be a gradient of temperatures. It is here only that 
the tolerable extremes are not exceeded. Combine 
this with the knowledge that the planet possesses 
only an extremely thin atmosphere of the heavier 
gases and its unsuitability is revealed. 

But what of our nearest neighbours, Venus and 
Mars? Venus is badly named, as it is forever 
modestly draped in dense white cloud and the 
surface has never been seen. It has a temperature 
range of about minus 20° to plus 100° centigrade, 
which is within our limits. The atmospheric 
pressure is probably very similar to that of the 
Earth but the composition of its atmosphere is 
very different. It contains very little, if any, free 
oxygen or water, but has vast amounts of carbon 
dioxide and, if a recent theory is correct, numer- 
ous small droplets of oil. There is no evidence 
that life exists on Venus, but from a considera- 
tion of its known properties the possibility cannot 
be entirely ruled out. Mars, which has recently 
been the focus of attention due to its temporary 
increased proximity, is a smaller planet than the 
Earth, having a volume of only about one-seventh 
that of the Earth. As it moves in an orbit which 
is further from the sun it has a lower surface 
temperature than the Earth. This has been esti- 
mated at varying from about minus 70° to plus 10° 
centigrade. The atmospheric pressure is less than 
that of the Earth and its atmosphere is probably 
composed of largely nitrogen, with some carbon 


dioxide, a small amount of oxygen, and some 
water vapour. This atmosphere is unlike that of 
Venus in being quite transparent, apart from a 
few tenuous clouds, and a great deal of surface 
detail can be seen. It is similar in appearance to 
the Earth in having two white polar caps of 
snow or ice, which recede and melt in turn. There 
are, however, no large masses of water such as 
our seas, except for a small polar sea, which can 
be little bigger than a lake, and may be formed 
when the polar ice melts in summer. The rest of 
the planet is covered with brownish-red markings 
which are intermixed with blue-green patches. 
These latter also show regular changes which 
depend on the seasons. They show, in fact, all the 
changes of colour that a large patch of vegetation 
here on Earth shows with the change of seasons. 
We see that the conditions present on Mars are 
well within the limits for the existence of life, 
and the colour change is some evidence that life 
does in fact exist on the surface of this planet. 

There have been in the past few years many 
observations which considerably strengthen the 
theory that life as we know it exists on Mars, and 
a brief survey of these observations must be 
undertaken. 


American and Russian Observers 


All plant life on Earth contains a number of 
closely related green compounds which are known 
collectively as chlorophyll. This pigment plays an 
essential part in the chemical changes of the plant. 
Now it is possible to analyse the light which is 
reflected off chlorophyll, and it has been found 
that this is very characteristic. Thus the analysis 
of light from a compound can be used to deter- 
mine whether or not it is chlorophyll. This test 
has been applied to the light from the green 
patches of Mars, and it was rather disappointing 
to find that it was not the same. But recently 
Gerald Kuiper, of the Mount Palomar observa- 
tory, who is a most famous and careful observer, 
has announced that this light from Mars is very 
similar to the light from certain small Earth plants 
known as lichens, which contain a different form 
of chlorophyll to the usual. This observation has 
been strengthened to some extent by an observa- 
tion of the Russian Tikhov, of the USSR Institute 
of Astrobotany, who has found an agreement and 
similarity between the Martian green and the 
light from certain alpine plants which grow in 
very cold conditions similar to those known to 
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exist on Mars. Thus, although it is by no means 
certain, the probability that plant life occurs on 
Mars is growing. 

It is impossible to discuss life on Mars without 
mentioning the late Dr Percival Lowell, who spent 
most of his life in a study of the planet with: the 
use of a fine telescope in very good conditions. As 
a result of his life’s work, Lowell became con- 
vinced that Mars was not only the abode of life, 
but was inhabited by intelligent beings. He based 
this conclusion on his observations that the surface 
of the planet was webbed with very faint straight 
lines, which were first observed by an Italian. 
Schiapirelli. 

These markings, which were too fine to be 
photographed and were only visible in large 
telescopes at moments of perfect visibility, he 
named canals. These canals, he claimed, had the 
following properties: (1) ran in perfect straight 
lines; (2) converged on the polar caps; (3) 
appeared only as these caps were melting; (4) 
slowly could be seen to extend equatorially; (5) 
crossed both the red and green surface markings ; 
(6) at maximum some appeared double ; (7) were 
between ten and fifty miles across. 


Martian Space Stations? 


To explain these observations, which were to 
some extent confirmed by several other observers 
and can still be seen at the present day, Lowell 
maintained that the inhabitants of Mars, to pre- 
serve what little water they had, had constructed 
these huge canals to irrigate and distribute the 
water over the whole surface of the planet. The 
theory is not usually accepted for a number of 
reasons, such as the fact that numbers of equally 
fine observers have failed to see the markings, and 
that it is well known that at the limit of visibility 
the eye tends to connect faint markings with 
straight lines. The amount of water present 
in the polar caps is probably insufficient to 
provide the amount of water required by the 
theory. 

There was an interesting attempt made recently, 
however, to explain another mystery of Mars by 
Lowell’s theory of intelligent habitants. Mars 
possesses two very small moons which are unlike 
any others in the solar system. They revolve 
around the planet at a very close distance from 
the surface in exactly the equatorial plane. It 
was calculated that if they were made of a 
material such as polished or smooth metal instead 
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of the usually accepted rock then their size would 
be very small indeed and they would be about 
similar to some of the proposed space stations for 
the Earth. Such an assumption would mean that 
the supposed inhabitants of Mars would have 
space flight, and hence a scientific achievement 
beyond that of the Earth. There is little reason, 
however, to accept such proposals. 


Other Planets 


From this short survey it can be seen that there 
are grounds for assuming that life may well exist 
on one other planet than our own, though to what 
extent or complexity is uncertain. This is never- 
theless a most interesting and important fact, as it 
may imply that life originates wherever the 
planetary conditions are suitable. This is comple- 
mentary with the present work on the origin of 
life from simple non-living matter, which is 
becoming more and more advanced, particularly 
through the work of Haldane, Pirie, Bernal, and 
Pringle. 

To finish, it is interesting to calculate the 
number of planets on which life may exist in the 
known Universe. If some monistic theory of the 
origin of planets be assumed, and this is the 
modern trend, then there must be about 
100,000,000,000 planets in our galaxy on which 
the conditions would be suitable for life as we 
know it. In the range of the largest telescopes 
there are perhaps up to 1,000,000,000 different 
galaxies. Thus in the known Universe there must 
be about 100,000,000,000,000,000,000 planets on 
which such life can and may exist. Life is possibly 
a rather commonly occurring phenomenon. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS—II 


A DOG MAKES UP HIS MIND 


by MAURICE BURTON 


Dogs, like human beings, enjoy 
the power to make up their minds 


HEN first I was invited to contribute 
to this series I made a list of possible 
topics. Then, at sundry times and in 


a somewhat desultory manner, I sketched in the 
outlines for some of them, started writing two or 
three of these, and there let the matter rest. Later 
came a telephone call from the editor. Copy 
was urgently needed to go to press. Having 
replaced the receiver, I tried to make up my 
mind which topic to choose. I fiddled with the 
writing pad in front of me, then gazed out of 
the window reviewing mentally the list, the out- 
lines and the sundry paragraphs already written. 
A kestrel crossed the skyline visible to me and all 
thoughts of copy went. But time, like the kestrel, 
was flying. Rather like the kestrel, also, my 
thoughts flew from one place to another, hovered 
for a while over one point, glided to another, 
flapped for a while and hovered again. 

Then my attention was completely diverted. 
Somebody came in to tell me water was dripping 
from a ceiling. There was nothing much wrong, 
merely that someone had left a tap running into a 
wash-basin, which had overflowed. During that 
interval, when my attention was entirely on some- 
thing else, the thoughts that had been marching 
and counter-marching had sorted themselves out. 
My mind was made up. 


Displacement Activity 


Making up one’s mind means, briefly, coming to 
a decision to embark upon a firm line of action 
selected from two or more possible courses. It 
may be that the psychologists have analysed this 
more completely, but for me the process seems to 
be closely related to a displacement activity. 

This term was originally proposed by Tinbergen 
and Van Iersel as recently as 1947, and is applied 
to occasions where there is a surplus of motiva- 
tion, the discharge of which through the normal 


paths is prevented. The classical example of this 
is provided by experiments carried out on stickle- 
backs. The male stickleback, in spring, builds a 
nest and establishes a territory around it, from 
which he seeks to drive out any intruding male. 
In the experiment, a wooden dummy fashioned 
to look like a male stickleback was manipulated 
to act as an intruder. Under certain circumstances 
the real stickleback can be made to retreat before 
the intruder, and, because the nearer he is to the 
nest the greater his courage, there arrives the 
moment when the impulse to flee and the impulse 
to fight are in equilibrium. At that moment, when 
the two impulses are in conflict but in equal 
strength, the stickleback neither fights nor runs 
away. It does something else. It dives to the 
bottom and starts to dig a pit in the sand, as if it 
were about to build a nest. 


Conflict of Unknown Impulses 


Sometimes, if one watches a bird sitting on 
her nest she grows uneasy at the intrusion. She 
then begins to rearrange the materials of the edge 
of the nest. The assumption here is that the 
impulse to brood and the impulse to flee are in 
equilibrium, and the bird engages in an activity 
which is irrelevant to the situation. 

These activities have also been called ‘ irrele- 
vant activities ’, ‘ sparking-over movements ’, and 
‘substitute activities’. They are seen especially 
during the breeding season. The displacement 
activity may be a preening or bill-wiping among 
birds, nest-ventilating among fishes, all such 
movements being inappropriate to the situation. 
In many respects ‘irrelevant activities” seems a 
more suitable term, but ‘ displacement activity’ 
has gained and held the field. This term is now 
used to cover the wide range of irrelevant activi- 
ties that have been observed. It has also come to 
be used for almost any behavioural trick that 
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permits of no easy explanation. Indeed, it is a 
safe bet to call any otherwise inexplicable beha- 
viour by this term, because if challenged one can 
always fall back on the argument that it is a 
conflict of unknown impulses. 

This may be perfectly justifiable because it is 
highly probable that the range of natural biologi- 
cal phenomena related to the typical examples 
cited is very wide. Thus, if | am deeply immersed 
in a book, which I do not wish to leave, and I 
am asked to do something else, which I have 
little wish to do but feel I cught, then I may 
scratch my head or stroke my chin, or do some- 
thing else irrelevant to the situation. We all 
experience a wide range of perplexing situations, 
many ways in which we express the conflict of 
impulses, from doodling to biting the carpet. 
Some at least of these may be true displacement 
activities, even if others are marginal. Moreover, 
they usually precede the process we call * making 
up the mind’. 


Bed-Time Pantomime 


If we share with the animal kingdom this indul- 
gence in displacement activities, can it be said 
that any animal shares with us the process of 
making up the mind? The stock answer to this 
would be that animals do not have a mind to 
make up. Leaving aside the debatable problem 
of what constitutes ‘mind’, and accepting that 
‘making up the mind’ is a figure of speech, it 
seems that the higher animals, at least, may share 
this with us. 

We have a dog that spends most of the evening 
sleeping in a favourite armchair. Before I go to 
bed I put him in the kitchen, where he sleeps on 
the floor on a folded blanket. Every night the 
performance is the same in basic principles but 
differs widely in details. As to the basic principles, 
there is, in the dog, the impulse to stay where he 
is, curled comfortably in the chair, and there is 
an impulse to obey the command, to which he is 
by now fully conditioned, to go into the kitchen. 
At his best, the dog leaves the chair voluntarily at 
the second or third command. This is rare. At 
his worst, I must tip the chair forward until he 
is compelled to leave it or fall in a heap from it. 
In between, there are many intermediates. 

He may appear to be asleep and totally deaf to 
all words of command. He may open his eyes 
and quickly shut them again, or he may open his 
eyes and watch me speculatively from under his 
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brows as if waiting to see what I intend to do 
next. Sometimes the dog will start to get out of 
the chair as I walk to the back of it, or he may 
wait until my hand is on the back of it and 
about to tip it forward. 

It would be quite tedious to attempt to give in 
full detail all that goes on from evening to 
evening. It may be worth adding, however, the 
occasions when something akin to a spirit of fun 
enters into the performance. These range from 
the occasions when, at my first command to come 
to bed, he wags his tail vigorously, but without 
showing any sign of complying, watches me 
closely as I move towards the chair, and obsti- 
nately refuses to budge until the law of gravity 
makes it obligatory, to the other, more subtle, 
extreme. This is when he appears to be so fast 
asleep that neither word nor movement has any 
effect on him until at last, apparently unable to 
contain himself longer, he wags—or twitches— 
just the last inch of his tail, keeping his eyes still 
closed and, apart from the tip of the tail, not 
moving a muscle. 

We have the following bases for assuming all 
this pantomime to be related to both displacement 
activity and making up the mind. First, there are 
the occasions- when the impulses in the dog to 
stay in the chair and to obey the command to 
leave are not only in conflict but in some sort of 
equilibrium and quite irrelevantly he yawns, 
scratches himself or carries out other similar 
actions. These can be seen as true displacement 
activities. Secondly, there can be no question that 
all the performances are related. Thirdly, there 
are occasions when he appears to be ‘ making up 
his mind *, whether he will stay and be tipped out 
or whether he will leave the chair of his own 
accord. 


Always Hesitation 


In making this third point so confidently | am 
guided by experience in other fields of the dog’s 
behaviour. For example, there are certain places 
he may not go in the garden. He knows these 
from experience. Thus, he is not allowed in the 
part known, somewhat euphemistically, as the 
kitchen garden. A small gate gives access to this. 
Should this be left open inadvertently, he will go 
up to it and, if someone is working in the garden, 
sit down there and watch. If nobody is in the 
garden anywhere, he will go to the open gate, 
take stock, look round the rest of the garden and 
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then look up at the house. If one then watches 
him unobserved from a curtained window, he will 
be seen to hesitate for a moment, perhaps look 
round again, then furtively move into the for- 
bidden territory. 

Another example concerns a walk he used to 
be taken through the woods. Being let off for 
exercise deep in the woods, it was our custom to 
put him on the lead, when returning, as soon as 
we reached a bend in a particular path. While 
approaching that point, he would walk obediently 
to heel but, when a few yards from the spot where 
the lead was habitually fastened, he would hesitate, 
and there was an air about him that indicated 
quite clearly that he was ‘making up his mind’ 
whether to be obedient, or whether to make a 
dash for it through the shrubs to the left of the 
path. Sometimes he did the one and sometimes 
the other, and many a time I have, on approach- 
ing this point, watched him very closely to see 
what he would do. Always there was _ this 
hesitation. 

There were occasions when he would make as 
if to dash into the bushes, just a momentary inten- 
tion movement, which would then subside and he 
would walk forward and wait for the lead to be 


‘At his best, the dog leaves the chair voluntarily at the second or third command’ 


fastened. On other occasions, he would appear to 
have decided to be obedient but, after a momen- 
tary intention movement to go forward quietly, 
would dive like lightning into the shrubs. 

It may be contrary to current orthodox think- 
ing to assume for one moment that a dog is 
capable of anything comparable to the known 
human process which we call ‘making up the 
mind’. I am prepared to uphold the heresy for 
two reasons. The first is that it is possible to see 
in some animals a behaviour which bears all the 
appearances of it. The second is that I can see 
no reason for assuming these appearances to be 
deceptive. To return to the process in myself, 
described at the opening of this article, it would 
seem that ‘making up my mind’ is very much a 
figure of speech. What really happened was that 
consciously I fed my mind with certain data, 
subconsciously I allowed these data to have free 
play, and my grey matter did the making up for 
me while my conscious attention was on an 
entirely different set of circumstances. 

A dog, or other animal, may not consciously 
absorb data, but it does imbibe impressions 
through the senses, which is the next best thing. 
It may not be able to try analysing what is going 
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on or what is likely to be the end of the experi- 
is capable of being aware of 
The differences between us are no 
more than this. Moreover, if, as I think, displace- it 
ment activities are shared by man and animals, 


ence, but it 
experience. 


ON THE AIR 


and if, as is arguable, the range of such activities 
embraces a rudimentary form, to say the least. 
of this thing we call ‘ making up the mind’, then 
is not unreasonable to suppose that some 
animals also enjoy this. 


THE NEW HEAD 


HE appointment of a new 

Chairman does not neces- 

sarily imply or promise 
any radical change of BBC 
policy. As in all big organiza- 
tions of this kind, it is the chief 
executive—in this case the 
Director-General — who wields 
the real power. Much no doubt 
also depends on the personality 
of the Chairman. Is Sir Arthur 
fforde, who takes over from 
Sir Alexander Cadogan in July, 
going to be just another rubber- 
stamp or does he possess suffi- 
cient force of character to carry 
with him his Board and _ his 
chief executive in any particular 
direction he may desire ? 

Little is known of the new 
Chairman beyond the fact that 
he does not own a television 
set. That is true to form. Less 
expected, and not altogether re- 
assuring—is another report, 
namely, that he teaches Scrip- 
ture as well as preaches sermons 
at Rugby. (Pray God, not 
another Reith!) Rugby, how- 
ever, once produced Matthew 
Arnold (whose father of course 
was the famous Headmaster), 
and Matthew Arnold wrote a 
book that rocked the religious 
world of the seventies. It is to 
be hoped Sir Arthur will include 
a copy of Literature and Dogma 
among his luggage when he 
moves into Broadcasting House. 
He will need it. The gospel of 
sweetness and light is more than 
ever necessary just now when 
the Churches seem to be at each 
other’s throats. One of the first 
tasks of the new Chairman, I 
suggest, should be to inquire 
into the working of the Reli- 
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by A. D. COHEN 


gious Advisory Committee. A 
paid Catholic adviser was added 
to it not so long ago and, in 
view of what the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has been saying, this 
is simply to let the Trojan Horse 
into the citadel. 

An even more pressing 
problem which will require Sir 
Arthur’s attention is the ban on 
religious controversy. Both sides 
—Cnhristian and anti-Christian— 
should be heard: that is what 
the Beveridge Committee recom- 
mended, but little has been done 
since to implement its recom- 
mendation. It is time the legacy 
of Lord Reith was finally liqui- 
dated. Many Christians—Sir 
Richard Acland is only the 
latest—deplore their own pro- 
tected status as being a reflection 
on their ability to defend them- 
selves. On our side we ask for 
nothing better than a fair field 
and no favour. Controversy is 
the breath of intellectual life. It 
can also be good box-office ; at 
a lower level, Boxing Commen- 
tary—and boxing is only con- 
troversy carried on by other 
means !—commands some of 
the largest audiences according 
to listener research. 

Honest dissent is preferable 
to the feint of agreement as 
your opponent gets in one below 
the belt. I was reminded of this 
while listening to Mr Bertram 
Henson’s broadcast on ‘ Morals 
and the Sceptic ’ (Third, June 1), 
a confused and confusing affair. 
Half the time he appeared to 
be in sympathy with the agnostic 


or (to use his word) positivist 
position that God did _ not 
matter to morals, which are 
‘founded on the existence of a 
moral conscience in our mem- 
bership of human society’. The 
other half he was trying to ex- 
plain and justify the Christian 
doctrine of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. True, he refined 
the doctrine to a point where 
no churchman would recognize 
it; and the retired colonel who 
told him that he ‘ never went to 
church because he refused to 
confess that he was a miserable 
sinner, knowing that he was 
nothing of the sort’ is hardly 
representative. Not every posi- 
tivist regards himself as a para- 
gon; he too has his moments 
of self-questioning, his ardours 
and endurances. Mr Henson’s 
reminder that ‘ the letter killeth ’ 
was, however, well worth stress 
even if the Pharisee is more 
often met with among _ his 
churchgoers than among posi- 
tivists. 

Till now an outworn ortho- 
doxy in which few believe any 
longer has been the BBC's 
special care. May we hope that 
Sir Arthur fforde will change all 
that? As a first step we would 
suggest an advisory council 
similar to the present Religious 
Advisory Committee but at- 
tached to Talks Department to 
look after the interests of the 
large and growing body of 
those—they number many dis- 
tinguished names among them— 
who seek a rational way of life. 
consistent with modern know- 
ledge and the needs of an 
atomic age. Give us the chance. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHY 


SEARCH FOR PURPOSE, 
by Arthur E. Morgan (Watts, 
15s). A full review by Lord 
Chorley of the original Ameri- 
can edition of this book has 
already appeared in this journal. 
An English edition is now avail- 
able and it is of particular 
interest to humanists. Arthur E. 
Morgan was the first Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity. He is an internationally 
famous engineer, the President 
of a College, and author of more 
than a dozen books. Brought 
up as an orthodox Christian, he 
found it impossible to retain the 
beliefs of his childhood. As with 
so many perplexed and thought- 
ful people, he began the quest 
for a way of life that did not 
rest upon assumptions in conflict 
with modern knowledge. This 
book describes his _ spiritual 
Odyssey. ‘The world would be 
better off’, he writes, ‘if each 
person who is reasonably intelli- 
gent and has some inclination 
to think things out for himself 
instead of accepting a pattern 
of belief given to him by indoc- 
trination, tradition and conven- 
tion, should try to develop his 
own religion ; that is, he should 
try to search out for himself a 
basis for his beliefs and convic- 
tions.” This is precisely what Mr 
Morgan himself has done, and 
the outcome is liberal humanism. 
He has written an account of 
his own search, which cannot 
fail to help others who have 
turned from the crowded road 
of authority and tradition and 
pursued a lone trail. 

Humanists are essentially in- 
dividualists, but that does not 
mean that they cannot help each 
other. 
matured society there might be 
about as many religions as there 
would be intelligent, inquiring 
people’, Mr Morgan _ writes, 
* because each person within the 
range of his ability and oppor- 


‘In a free and well-. 


tunity to inquire would have 
arrived at his own basis for 
thought and action. . . . There 
would begin to be fellowships 
based on the results of free 
search for truth and value rather 
than on the uniformity of tradi- 
tional and arbitrary authority.’ 
There can be no better descrip- 
tion of the humanist movement. 


RELIGION 


SAVING THE APPEAR- 
ANCES: A STUDY IN 
IDOLATRY, by Owen Barfield 
(Faber, 21s). ‘ There will be a 
revival of Christianity when it 
becomes impossible to write a 
popular manual of science with- 
out referring to the incarnation 
of the Word’, Mr Barfield pre- 
dicts. If he is right the prospects 
of a Christian revival seem 
bleak, but that is not the con- 
clusion he would like us to draw. 
He believes that if we under- 
stand the world aright we shall 
see in it the revelation of a 
mind like ours, a world which 
was made by God who became 
Man. 
Barfield’s argument is concerned 
with the theory of knowledge. 
It is an interesting statement of 
a form of philosophical idealism. 
But it leads him to mystical 
conclusions which no humanist 
could accept. The search for a 
flaw in Mr Barfield’s presupposi- 
tions is, however, an exhilarating 
exercise, because he writes ex- 
tremely well and has a highly 
original point of view. Even 
though humanists will regard it 
as wild-goose chase, the 
journey is rewarding because of 
the landscape it reveals. The 
basic assumption is that the 
material of experience is ‘the 
unrepresented’, which is like 
Kant’s thing-in-itself. The fami- 
liar world which the scientist 
studies is based on a ‘ collective 
representation’, and this changes 
from time to time. ‘ We look at 
a fossil-bearing rock and prove 
how things have changed by 


The first part of Mr. 


describing experiences which can 


never have appeared unless 
there was at the same time 
consciousness. Primitive and 


civilized man have different col- 
lective representations. 

Mr Barford builds on 
Levy-Bruhl’s theory that primi- 
tive mentality was different from 
our own and characterized by a 
sense of ‘mystic participation ’ 
in the world of objects. It is 
this feeling of participation that 
Mr Barford wishes to recapture. 
Why Christianity should be 
more relevant than, say, pan- 
theism or Mahayana Buddhism 
is hard for a non-Christian to 
see. The argument seems to be 
that we would be mistaken in 
trying to return to the primi- 
tive’s ‘original participation’ 
because we are now able to 
move towards ‘final participa- 
tion ’ made possible by Christian 
revelation. But this does not 
follow from the epistemological 
premises. Against these it may 
be urged that Levy-Bruhl is not 
a witness who finds favour with 
modern anthropologists and that 
Mr Barford has been guilty of 
what Whitehead called ‘the 
bifurcation of nature’. He has 
written a brilliant, wrong-headed 
book, impossible to label but 
stimulating to read. 


BIOGRAPHY 


GREAT AMERICAN 
LIBERALS, edited by Gabriel 
Richard Mason (Starr King 
Press, Boston, $2.50), is a public- 
spirited piece of co-operation by 
scholars associated with the City 
College of New York. Its con- 
sortium of twelve men and one 
woman is invigorating and in- 
structive. We begin with Thomas 
Paine and citizens are asked to 
let him pipe again the ‘ Spirit of 
°76’. Then on to the White 
House under Jefferson with his 
round table to abolish prece- 
dence. The social reformers— 
Horace Mann and Susan B. 
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Anthony—will be met by some 
English readers for the first 
time; and they deserve to be 
met. There is the famous presi- 
dential trio: Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt. Three again of last 
century writers: Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman. It is enjoy- 
able to trace here the common 
denominator of independence 
which perhaps Emerson puts 
with the sharpest punch: * Man 
is timid and apologetic. He is 
no longer upright: he does not 
say, “I think”, but quotes 
some saint or sage’. 

And lastly we have those two 


dynamic and ‘only recently 
ended longevities, of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and John 


Dewey. There are still English 
belittlers of the essentially great 
in American life and thought ; 
this book would make them 
think more than twice. 


LITERATURE 


INTRODUCING MODERN 
POETRY, by W. G. Bebbington 
(Faber, 9s 6d). Mr Bebbington 
says that we should be thirteen 
years wiser than when the first 
edition of this anthology was 
published in 1944. Poetasters 
have fallen away but the leader- 
ship is still powerfully at work 
—-Auden, Day Lewis, MacNeice, 
Spender. Dylan Thomas and 
Edwin Muir have now emerged 
into an individuality which can 
be heard in its magnificence. 
But was it so inaudible as to 
justify their exclusion from the 
1944 edition? Also, now that 
Muir has arrived, is he repre- 
sented by any of his absolute 
poems? But this is an excellent 
money’s-worth, and if it is true 
that poetry sales are now at 
their conceivable lowest it may 
be influential in starting the new 
slow ascent. D. J. Enright’s 
piece on ‘ The “ Black ” Coun- 
try’ asks how it can any longer 
be called black, with its shining 
cubes of metallic branch- 
groceries and the tin gleam of 
the fish saloon. So he suggests 
calling it the Grey Country. 
“But Grey is slyer than Black: 
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“Why I am practically White” 
Bebbington’s anthology, 
apart from being full of pleas- 
ure, could powerfully help to 
correct this slyly grey corrup- 
tion of our consciousness. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS: A 
Portrait of the Artist as the 
Enemy, by Geoffrey Wagner 
(Routledge, 35s). Sir John Roth- 
enstein has recently played with 
the fancy that further research 
may establish Wyndham Lewis as 
a ‘defiant and heavily armoured 
mechanical man newly des- 
cended from Mars’. Lewis him- 
self made a cult of secrecy and 
some of his enemies were con- 
tent that a phenomenal rival, 
brilliant in  draughtsmanship 
and prose, should remain hid- 
den. Sir John’s own valuable 
essay is now backed by a major 
piece of literary research, so the 
clouds of ignorance should be 
lifting. 

Mr Wagner puts Wyndham 
Lewis in the perspective of 
twentieth-century thought ; he is 
shown alongside Maurras and 
Benda, Worringer and Lipps ; he 
is shown as a part of the neo- 
classical resurgence, modern in 
manner rather than matter, and 
clashing most with the avant 
garde. Readers of this book can 
no longer dismiss Lewis as mad- 
man or poseur. They can readily 
sympathize with the men of 
1914 who with T. E. Hulme 
wanted to mop up the sloppy 
dregs of the Renaissance. But 
the satirist plies a dangerous 
trade, whether he be Jonathan 
Swift. Aldous Huxley, or our 
present subject. A misanthropic 
film forms over his eyes against 
the tender new contemporary 
shoots of life. On his last page 
Mr Wagner sums up admirably. 
‘There are large areas of twen- 
tieth-century experience left 
untouched by Lewis’ work. 
voluminous though it may be. 
One cannot say the same of 
Joyce.’ 


MIDDLEMARCH, by George 
Eliot (Dent, two vols, 6s each). 
Since the War perhaps, the idea 
has been spreading that Middle- 
march is not only George Eliot’s 
masterpiece but also a book in 


the first flight of English novels, 
competing with the greatest from 
France or Russia. Yet many 
who have enjoyed the Mill, Silas 
Marner, and Adam Bede have 
stopped short of Middlemarch. 
Its great length, so often pre- 
sented in small print, has been 
a deterrent. Here is a new 
opportunity in the two manage- 
able volumes of Everyman with 
an appetising introduction by 
Mr Gerald Bullett. 

Architectonics, richly contra- 
puntal — these are words which 
come to the mind in search of 
praise. What a relief from Vic- 
torian sprawl to observe this 
compact structure, the various 
life-stories interwoven against 
their living background! Dr 
Lydgate and Dorothea are cer- 
tainly two of the most interest- 
ing characters in the whole cast 
of English fiction. It is para- 
doxically a work of the greatest 
moral force just because it is so 
free from any irritating morali- 
zation. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


BEING LIVED BY MY 
LIFE: A SORT OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, by Charles Berg 
(Allen & Unwin, 21s). In this 
entertaining book the analyst 
lies on his own couch. Dr Berg 
tells the story of his life with 
refreshing candour, continually 
interrupting the narrative with 
illustrative anecdotes or to pur- 
sue some bypath of intriguing 
speculation. One of the most 
interesting chapters concerns his 
experiences as a medical student 
and young doctor. He fell in 
love with a girl who gradually 
became so absorbed in religion 
that they both realized their in- 
compatibility. Dr Berg has no 
religious illusions, but he is mis- 
trustful of the use of reason. 
‘ All the fundamental activities 
and behaviours within us (and, 
I would add, without) are deter- 
mined by instincts and by con- 
ditioned reactions which have 
priority to reason. Reason, more 
particularly in the light of analy- 
tical revolution, is very rarely 
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trustworthy. Most commonly it 
is itself conditioned by our 
emotional biases and needs, a 
tool or servant in the hands of 
forces far older and far stronger 
than itself... Hence the title of 
the book, which is taken from 
Groddeck’s dictum that we do 
not live our lives but are lived 
by life. This seems to mean that 
whether we know it or not we 
are under a compulsion to re- 
peat throughout our lives the 
emotional patterns which were 
created and developed in the 
earliest years. 

To some readers it will seem 
that for a psychologist to speak 
like this is to saw through the 
branch on which he is sitting. 
But most of the talk in this 
book is so lively and amusing 
that the reader’s enjoyment will 
not be disturbed by any dis- 
agreement he may feel with Dr 
Berg’s view. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE RACE QUESTION 
IN MODERN SCIENCE 
(UNESCO /Sidgwick & Jackson, 
17s 6d). At the request of 
UNESCO a number of promi- 
nent scientists produced papers 
dealing with the problems of 
race. Each contributor to the 
symposium is a specialist in a 
particular field and was asked 
to present the facts as simply 
and clearly as possible and to 
avoid anything savouring of 
propaganda. The result is a 
book dealing with race ques- 
tions from a number of different 
aspects and presenting what may 
fairly be taken to be the most 
authoritative verdict of contem- 
porary science on these sensitive 
and controversial issues. 

It would be difficult to over- 
emphasize the importance of a 
book like this. Racial prejudice 
has been one of the worst trage- 
dies in history and it still eats 
like a canker into the life of 
many countries. Here, in con- 
cise and convenient form, is a 
statement of the known facts— 
for those who care about facts. 
There appears to be no reliable 


evidence that racial character- 
istics are correlated with mental 
superiority as far as the mass of 
people are concerned. What 
still remains to be determined is 
whether some races throw up 
more exceptional individuals 
than others. How to find out, 
however, is not very clear 
because so many factors are 
involved and most nations con- 
sist of mixed types. The belief 
that miscegenation is a_ bad 


thing has no physical basis, and 
whatever harm results is due to 
the psychological attitude to 
such mixtures in a_ particular 
society. As Dr Shapiro puts it, 
‘The great injustice, after all, 
that has been placed on the 
mixed-blood, is that he is judged 
not as an individual, an elemen- 
tary right to which he is entitled, 
but as a member of a group 
about which there is much pre- 
judice and little understanding.’ 


LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 


Death-Bed 


Sir.—I am perplexed by the 


alleged conversions the 
Roman Catholic Church of 
M Herriot and Dr _ Gilbert 


Murray just before they died. 
When approaching the end of 
his life in his 31st year, my 
brother, who had been suffering 
from an incurable illness for 
eleven years, not only explained 
to my mother the probable 
manner of his imminent passing, 
but made her promise to ignore 
anything which in the extremity 
of his physical suffering and 
weakness might make it appear 
that he recanted from agnosti- 
cism. As he lay on his deathbed 
he received many letters from 
well-meaning friends begging 
him to return to the Christian 
fold ere it was too late—(Mrs) 
E. R. Woop, Bickley, Kent. 


Sir,—With regard to the con- 
troversy over the late Dr Gilbert 
Murray, his barrister son sug- 
gests in effect that the Roman 
Catholic claims were untrue and 
that his father died as he lived, 
a convinced agnostic. 

The Church of England has 
no scruples in embracing any 
agnostic, secularist, or humanist, 
provided he be world famous. 
It is remarkable that during the 
many eulogies by the Press and 
BBC there is always a con- 
spiracy of silence in respect of 
the beliefs or disbeliefs of any 
such notabilities--A. C. ALLEN, 
Middlesbrough. 


‘Conversion’ 


Sir,—1I was interested to see 
that your statement that sacer- 
dotal body-snatching as in the 
case of M Herriot could * only 
happen in France’ has, like most 
statements purporting to set 
limits to the cheek of the Catho- 
lic Church, been refuted by 
events. I refer to the case of 
Gilbert Murray. I liked the neat 
example of Jesuitical linguistics 
uttered by the priest: ‘I went 
to his home and gave Extreme 
Unction. By that act he was 
received back into the Church’. 

It can happen here, too; or 
at least in respect of the expatri- 
ates of this benighted land. In 
a broadcast published in the 
Catholic Weekly on September 
2, 1954, the Rev Dr Rumble 
retracted a statement that Aus- 
tralian Anglican Bishop Crotty 
(High Church), who © subse- 
quently became Rector of Hove 
(England), had returned to the 
Catholic Church on his death- 
bed. 

The case was less glaring, 
as, like most High Churchmen, 
he had been known to express 
views to the True Church’s 
advantage (accepting the factual 
aspects of Dr Rumble’s state- 
ment). On the same authority, 
he neither asked for nor was 
aware of the proposed visit of 
the representative of the oppo- 
sition, and had attended the 
Anglican Conference that day. 
The priest arrived a few minutes 
after death and ‘all he could do 
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was pray for him and give him 
conditional absolution ’. 

* The circumstances would not 
justify more than saying that 
the Bishop died a Catholic by 
conviction and intention, his 
sudden death preventing him 
from putting the intention into 
effect, concludes the Doctor, 
with a neat piece of meiosis. It 
would be interesting to wonder 
how much more the circum- 
stances would justify saying if 
the priest had arrived with the 
requisite oils just at the last 
moment of consciousness. 
Doubtless we missed the theo- 
logical controversy of the age.— 
H. J. McNamara, Sydney, NSW. 


Sir,—Hector Hawton writes 
in The Humanist in his para- 
graph about the alleged conver- 
sion of Edouard Herriot: 
* There was a similar attempt to 
show that Voltaire was con- 
verted on his deathbed’. This 
plainly suggests that Hector 
Hawton does not believe it. 
Yet I am told by two specialists 
in French literature that there 
is no doubt about the certainty 
of Voltaire’s reconciliation with 
the Catholic Church. 

I should like to know what 
Mr Hawton has to say about 
this. Will he support his opinion 
with facts, or will he apologize 
for misleading me?—W. A. 
JONES, Aberayron, Cards. 

[Mr Hawton will reply in our 
next issue—ED.] 


‘Votes for Women’ 

Sir,— Your correspondent, 
Walter L. Arnstein, says that in 
my review of Votes for Women, 
by Roger Fulford, I was ‘ unjus- 
tifiably dogmatic’ in referring to 
the myth that the vote was 
granted to women as a result 
of their war-work. 

I was endorsing the author’s 
view, which is also mine, that 
war does not create ‘social 
change and social revolution... 
at most it accelerates tendencies 
already conspicuous ’. 

I believe—although I cannot 
prove—that the political equality 
of women was bound to come 
here and elsewhere, although it 
might have taken a few years 
longer without a war. Politi- 
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cians, however intransigent, 
could not have permanently 
resisted the strong current of 
demand for it, but the war-work 
done by women made it easier 
to give way gracefully. 

Your correspondent states 
that the First World War brought 
female suffrage to the United 
States, but some _ individual 
States had it before, and so had 
Australia and New Zealand, 
Finland and Norway. He 
quotes Switzerland which was 
free of war and has not granted 
it yet; but that argument is 
demolished by Sweden, which 
was equally neutral, but granted 
it between the two World Wars. 

Social ferment is independent 
of all wars, and a pot which has 
simmered a long time must come 
to the boil at last—D. L. 
Hopman, Hove, Sussex. 


Judging Charles Dickens 


Sir,—Mr. J. Ingham Brown 
seems to prefer his literary 
heroes of the Victorian era with 
haloes instead of true portraits 
‘warts and all’. Well, it is a 
matter of taste. I yield to 
nobody in my admiration of 
Dickens, but the revelation that 
he was * human-all-too-human ’ 
has certainly not diminished my 
enjoyment of the great novels. 
Rather the reverse. 

In my young (Victorian) days 
Dickens loomed in my imagina- 
tion as a sort of elegant and 
theatrical Santa Claus, virtuous 
to insipidity. In my_ prudish 
evangelical family circle Dickens, 
with his Christmas Tales, 
became, to me, a boring annual 
ritual closely associated with 
stuffy religiosity. I have avoided 
the Christmas Tales ever since. 

The figures of the great Vic- 
torians (and how great they 
were we are only now realizing) 
lose nothing by being stripped 
of the mantle of impeccability 
with which their squeamish 
contemporaries covered them.— 
Eric A. McDonatp, Johannes- 
burg. 


Atom Bombs 


Sir,—The main point which 
I stressed in my ‘parable’ on 
the sands was the _ historical 
significance of Jesus as a social 


diagnostician. It is in this light 
that he appears to me rather 
than as the founder of a reli- 
gion. 

The problem of peace and 
war is the problem of whether 
the life or death instinct is to 
predominate in world affairs. 
All the peoples of the world 
want peace but wars recur 
because the leaders often have 
large chunks of death instinct in 
their psychiatric make-up. 

Jesus was fully aware of this 
and stated the facts of the 
matter to his listeners. He 
warned them of the dangers to 
the individual of a masochistic 
rejection of God and the dan- 
gers to the group caused by 
leaders who accepted the death 
instinct itself as part of their 
political policy. ‘Beware of 
false prophets for inwardly they 
are ravenous wolves.’ 

It may be correct to assert 
that the use of the atomic bomb 
shortened the war against Japan, 
but there was no need to drop 
the atomic bomb on people to 
convince the scientists and mili- 
tarists in Japan. It could have 
been dropped on a desert. 

A leading politician has stated 
that the H-bomb ends demo- 
cracy because ‘By its very 
nature it withdraws from the 
people all of the right of control 
over the issues of peace and 
war’. I disagree with this 
because I still have my vote and 
as a Christian I shall never vote 
for Barabbas or the death 
instinct in any form. Love of 
God, love of life, and love of 
politicians with loyalty to the 
life instinct run parallel with 
permanent peace. What do you 
know of your own _ political 
representative? What is_ his 
record? Is he Barabbas?—G. R. 
Davies, Wolverhampton. 


Sir,—I confess I don’t ‘ get’ 
Mr Finch. He says in effect (i) 
that bombs are not such bad 
things after all—the Hiroshima 
bomb saved more lives than it 
destroyed ; and (ii) that radiation 
may prove a good thing—in the 
past it probably helped in the 
evolution of man and may lead 
to similarly favourable muta- 
tions again. That being so, why 
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does Mr Finch have to add that 
his letter is not a plea for the 
continuation of the tests. What 
else is it? 

In his eagerness to see both 
sides of the picture, I suggest he 
has got the whole picture out 
of focus. The difference between 
Hiroshima and after is_ that 
bombs have enormously in- 
creased in killing power mean- 
while and both sides possess 
them now. Again, even if we 
agree with him, for the sake of 
argument, that radiation holds in 
it both good and bad genetic 
possibilities, we don’t have, like 
Elia’s Chinese swineherd, to 
burn down our house in order 
to taste the delights of roast pig. 
The proper place for the study 
of genetics is the laboratory.— 
A. D. CoHEN, Edgware. 


Sir,—I am very glad that the 
National Council for Abolition 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests was 
mentioned in * Personally Speak- 
ing’. The question of hydrogen 
bomb manufacture and testing 
is surely one of the most vital 
matters of the moment. Scien- 
tists are not sure yet how many 
bombs we can safely explode. 
Some believe that we are already 
killing a few thousands with 
leukemia (blood cancer) as a 
result of each test. Others think 
that it will be the great-grand- 
children of this generation who 
will suffer if we carry on at the 
present rate of testing. All agree 
that eventually a danger point 
would be reached. Meanwhile 
the ‘ atomic powers’ continue to 
test nuclear weapons. 

Is it not time that we who 
call ourselves rationalists draw 
some conclusions and act? The 
world needs the brains of every 
able-headed humanist in the 
movement. 

In 1957 we are making a sort 
of god of the hydrogen bomb 
and calling it ‘ Deterrent ’. Com- 
munist and capitalist alike look 
to this thing to save them. This 
is the superstition that 
rationalists have to attack, not 
the myths of ancient religions, 
which, in this atomic age, are 
not leading mankind into any 
comparable peril. 

Looking back at the pitfalls of 


the past I fear that the human- 
ist may miss the chasm at his 
feet—(Mrs) N. O. G. WooLer, 
Bath. 


Stag-Hunting 

Sir,—Roger North, of King’s 
Lynn, makes a very sweeping 
statement about  stag-hunting. 
He states that it does not matter 
if they are kept down ‘by 
poison, shooting, or organized 
hunting ’, stating that sport ‘ pro- 
vides an outlet for man’s natural 
cruelty’. In far back times savage 
man exercised his natural cruelty 
by killing and eating his fellows. 
Since we are no longer cannibals 
it behoves us to rid ourselves of 
his ‘human sadism’, and organ- 
ized hunting will not do it. 
There would be less cruelty to 
children if all our sadistic ten- 
dencies were stopped.—A. I. C. 
HAIME (Press Secretary, 
NSACS), London, SW18. 


An International Language 


Sir,—Your correspondent (G. 
Arnold, May issue) proposes 
‘Interlingua’ as the auxiliary 
language. Apart from whether 
this is better than ‘ Esperanto’, 
the fact is that Esperanto was 
compiled in 1887 and has grown 
progressively until now it has 
millions of adherents and a 
world-wide organization with 
Annual International ‘Kongresoj’ 
—the 41st being held in August 
at Marseilles. Esperanto has a 
vast literature and has _ been 
approved by the United Nations. 

How much better if members 
of Interlingua came into the 
vast Esperanto movement and 
helped to bring about the great 
ideal of an international lan- 
guage—T. W. Bowyer (Ex- 
Secretary, Esperanto Society), 
Huddersfield. 


S1r,—I was glad to see Mr G. 
Arnold drawing attention to 
Giuseppe Peano and _ I/nter- 
lingua. The second edition of 
his Vocabulario commune ad 
Latino—Italiano—Frangais—Eng- 
lish-Deutsch pro usu de inter- 
linguistas was published at 
Torino (Turin) by the Academia 
pro Interlingua in 1915, of which 
Mrs Alice V. Morris became a 
member. She and her husband, 
Dave Hennen Morris, founded 


the International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage Association (IALA), for 
which they provided a centre of 
research, a laboratory, and a 
forum. Under their guidance its 
programme of work was con- 
ceived and developed. The 
volume cited below serves as a 
memorial to them and a founda- 
tion for future work by all 
intent upon the achievement of a 
world auxiliary language. 

Interlingua—English: dic- 
tionary of the international 
language, prepared by _ the 
research staff of the IALA, 
under the direction of Alexander 
Gode (New York: Storm Pub- 
lishers, 1951; Ixiv+415 pages; 
$5).—P. Freer, Hogsback, CP, 
S Africa. 


The Man in the Machine 


Sir.—In your July issue Mr 
H. E. W. Gay quotes Dr George 
as follows: ‘ Dr George believes 
that men are in their ultimate 
essence not other than very com- 
plicated mechanisms’. We do 
not seem to have evidence to 
the contrary. 

Each part of a machine oper- 
ates as it must, automatically ; 
cause producing effect, effect 
becoming cause. It is so with 
us, be the constituent physical 
or mental. In the latter we have 
thoughts, including feeling, emo- 
tion, sentiment, romance, etc. 
For this brain and nerve are 
essential. Operate on the brain 
and personality changes. Re- 
move it, and consciousness 
ceases to exist. Be it body or 
mind, we cannot exclude causa- 
tion, working mechanically. 
Thus Dr George’s assertion 
appears correct. I saw nothing 
in Mr Gay’s letter which proved 
otherwise—C. E. RATCLIFFE, 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


OUR SUSTENTATION 
FUND 


Donations received April 1—May 31, 1957 

J. Cormier. £2 4— 
‘Robinett’, £1 1S5s—H. C, Clausen. 
—L. A. Gale, Dr J. H. Wilbourn. 
£1—H. L. Blachford. 19s—M. Morris, Dr 
J. O, Omitowoju. 14s—A. Block. 10s 6d— 
D. Harper. 10s—T. W. Faux, Dr H. H. 
Dodd, J. J. Bleeker, 9%s—L. Seymour. 
7s Gi-—J. Elder. Ss-H. Beck, J. H. 
Charles, Dr F. W. Ford. 4s—J. Scudamore. 
2s 6d—Mrs. M. E. Homann. 2s—Dr G. R. 
Davies, A. H. Chapman, A. J, Statham, 
Anon. Is 6d—H. Walsh, 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E regret that we are 
to give the re- 
sults of the Under 


Thirty Essay Competition on 
‘The Case For or Against 
Atomic Warfare’, as one of the 
judges is still abroad. The suc- 
cessful entrants will have been 
notified, however, in good time 
and their names will be pub- 
lished in our next number. 

There can be no doubt that 
young people are deeply stirred 
by the menace of nuclear war- 
fare. Some of our readers will 
have seen the statement of 
Edward Rasey, aged eighteen, 
which was put before the Bristol 
Conscientious Objectors Tri- 
bunal. He said: ‘I am an 
atheist, my religion is socialism, 
and I look forward to the day 
when the worship of God will 
be replaced by the service of 
man’. It is not necessary to 
agree with all his opinions in 
order to appreciate that youth 
is not returning to the Church 
on the scale we are sometimes 
told. There is a harvest to be 
gathered in if humanists look in 
the right places. 


* * * 


Group organizers may be in- 
terested to know that a Japanese 
film, ‘The Shadow of Hiro- 
shima’, can now be rented for 
a small fee, together with a 
16mm. projector if required. 
This film, which was produced 
by the Japanese Congress against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, 
shows with moving simplicity 
what is happening to the sur- 
vivors of the 1945 explosion. It 
could be used to attract an audi- 
ence to a public meeting and so 
introduce them to our ‘move- 
ment. Particulars of hiring can 
be obtained from the distri- 
butors, Contemporary Films Ltd, 
14 Soho Square, London, W1. 


* * 


Women’s Institutes play a 
valuable part in village life and 
they owe much of their popular 
support*to the fact that they are 
non-political and non-sectarian. 
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The attempt to give these gather- 
ings a religious complexion by 
opening with prayer would 
alienate many non-churchgoers 
if it were to succeed. Mr J. W. 
Robertson Scott, CH, one of 
our oldest and most valued 
members and author of a history 
of Women’s Institutes, has made 
a vigorous protest. Rationalists 
and humanists who enjoy the 
village meetings should lose no 
time in expressing their opposi- 
tion to this retrograde step. By 
a process of infiltration village 
institutes could easily be cap- 
tured by sectarian interests. 


* x * 


A reader in Southern 
Rhodesia sends some interesting 
cuttings from the Salisbury 
Sunday Mail and Rhodesia 
Herald. A storm has blown up 
because the Dean of the Angli- 
can Cathedral heatedly declared 
‘that the bodies of Rhodesia’s 
11,000 heathens can lie in the 
streets when they die’, as far.as 
he is concerned. What seems to 
have upset him is the fact that 
the census figures for the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
show an increase in the number 
of people specifying ‘no reli- 
gion’ of from 1.8 per cent in 
1951 to 44 per cent in 1956. 
Surely, the Dean protests, there 
must be many intelligent men 
and women among these un- 
believers who could devise a 
suitable burial ceremony without 
having to make use of the 
Church. But they can save 
themselves the trouble. If any 
of them care to write to The 
Humanist they will be sent par- 
ticulars of a form of service 
widely used in rationalist 
funerals in this country. It was 
used for the funeral of a former 
Editor of the Sunday Mail, and 
member of the RPA. 


* * * 


Groups and their Activities 


Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, August 11, 


7 pm, Colin McCall, * A Secu- 
larist Looks at Humanism’. 


Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship. Hon Sec, Miss Amy 
Holland, 516 Edge Lane, Droyls- 
den, Manchester. 


Cardiff Humanist Group. 
Hon Sec, W. T. Morgan, 11 
Heath Street, Cardiff. 


North Staffs Humanist Group, 
Guildhall, | Newcastle - under - 
Lyme. 


Slough Humanist Group, Hon 
Sec, W. ¥. Dendy, 32 Parry 
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1 Can a child hope colic to be 1 Have a bet, mum! (7) 
thus racially characterized? id to calculation (9) 
9 Lit for comfortable 3 Sweet punishment (4) 
travelling (5) ' 
® Explosive damage to.road 4 * the rich do bloom! (6) 
surface (9) 5 Sincere, and more than fT] 12 1% 
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they were! (5) wall (6) 
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hope so to gain victory! 
(3-2-5-4) 27 Let it stand (4) 
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